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BISHOP PERCY’ ACCOUNT OF JOHN HIGGS, 
INCUMBENT OF QUATFORD, SALOP. 

At the sale of the MSS. of Bp. Percy of 
Dromore in last April I purchased a small 
parcel of dirty and dilapidated papers, described 
as being in the handwriting of two clergymen 
named Higgs, and containing their diaries and 
sermons. They are so worn and soiled as to be 
in parts illegible, but they contain some interest- 
ing and curious notes. Richard Higgs, “of whom,” 
says Bishop Percy, “I have heard nothing very 
—. matriculated as a servitor at Pem- 

ke College, Oxford, Feb. 18, 1672/3, but left 
college at Midsummer in the following year. John 
Higgs, believed by Percy to have been a nephew 
of Richard, was the writer of the greater part of 
the papers. He had no academical education 
(“yet he once told me himself,” says Percy, “he 

been a batler, or servitor, of Pem. Coll., 
Oxon.”), bat was from the age of twenty or 
twenty-one minister of Quatford for the long 
period of sixty-eight years. Of him Bishop Percy 
gives, in a paper found in the el, the following 
very curious account, which I think will be deemed 
well worthy of preservation in the pages of 

N.& Q.” At another time I may forward a 


few notes from the diary. Together with the | sink 


MSS. is a tattered copy of Peter Alagona’s Com- 
pendium Summe Aquinatis (Lugd., 1619), worn 
almost to rags, in which Bp. Percy bas noted : 
“This book was the favourite companion of Mr. 
John Higgs, and generally carried in his ket, 
for perhaps sixty or seventy years of his long 
ascetic life.” 


“ These Papers contain (in the latter ) the Diary 
of the Rev‘ John Hienee who was 68 — Minister 
near Bridgnorth, and died in the year 

763. 


“ John Higges was son of a miller, who lived in or near 
Claverley Parish: He appears to have been possessed of 
Quatford as early as 1695 or 1697, and had probably then 
been in possession some time, so that in effect he was 
Minister of that curacy near 70 years; and never had 
any other preferment in his life. Yet Quatford, after it 
was augmented by the Queen’s Bounty, did not (as I have 
been informed) exceed in stated revenue 15/. per annum. 

“On this small living he raised a numerous family, 
bred up his eldest son for a clergyman, and resigned to 
him the perpetual advowson of Higley which he had 
bought, worth at least 60/. per annum. He set up another 
son a tanner, and fixed him in a house, tanyard, &c., of 
his own building. He set up his other sons in trades 
suitable, and at last left his daughter (as is believed) 
four or five hundred pounds in money, land and houses. 

“To account for this miracle, it must be understood 
that he had some fortune with his wife who died in 
1718; that his surplice-fees at Quatford were once con- 
siderable, particularly for marriages, it being in the 
neighbourhood of Bridgnorth, and the great place of re- 
sort for the towns-people to go to be married, before the 
late Marriage Act. He also got considerable tracts of 
land off the common, which by the contrivance of the 
Magistrates of Bridgnorth (to whom the royalty belongs) 
he was permitted to inclose and appropriate to agri- 
culture. I remember my own father, in the year of his 
magistracy, making him a grant of this sort. 

“Then he led the life of an anchorite, labouring his 
little plots of land with his own hands, and making his 
children work harder and fare more hardily, and go 
worse clad, than the meanest labourers in the country. 
His own food and rayment were of the simplest and 
meanest kinds, He and all his children have been 
found after a hard day’s labour sitting contentedly round 
a bowl of turnips, without any other addition but salt 
and bread. His best cloathing was commonly a plain 
black coat made out of the cloth with which his pulpit 
was occasionally hung at funerals ; his ordinary cloathes 
the worn out relicks of former suits of this kind, which 
generally were tyed round his waste by a piece of cord, 

“As he frequently wore his cassock he was believed 
then to save the superfluity of breeches: and it was the 
report of his parishioners that his bands were sometimes 
made of paper. He was one of the most primitive 
characters that has perhaps lived down to the present 
age. 

‘* Except in the article of marriage he was a true and 
compleat hermit, living in a small house of his own 
built on the top of a very romantic rock (for the poor 
vicarage of Quatford has not,I believe, so much as a 
cottage for the residence of the vicar). Round his house 
were many little caves scooped with his own hands, and 
appropriated to different domestic uses: as [ remember 
seeing one which he called his stable, another his hog- 
stye, &c., &c.; for sometimes he was possessed of a little 

elsh horse, a pig, &c. 

“ At the foot of the rock he had hired workmen to 
him a draw-well: and after it was finished, he 
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a stair-case at some distance, and carried it down 
himself through the solid rock to the bottom of the 
well, where he made a little gallery and seats ; to which 
he often retreated in very hot weather to sit and read. 

“ He was in character, manners, simplicity and piety, 
a true representative of the ancient Asceticks: and 
resembled them too in his length of life, his age falling 
not much short of ninety, as I have been informed. 
(Mem., to inquire more particularly and procure dates. ) 
To the last he enjoyed all his faculties, being able to 

rform all the ministerial functions within a short time 
of his death, and scarce showing the smallest sign of 
decripitude, being allert, nimble, and apt for labour in 
his body and limbs, and ruddy and smooth in his face. 
He was a tall thin old man, and stooped a little, but 
that not from age, but from his habit of hard labour. 

“In the duties of his ministerial functions he was 
exemplary and indefatigable. Though his church was 
not intitled to Divine Service more than once a fort- 
night, or perbaps not so often, he never failed to attend 
every Sunday twice, and I believe never missed a 
holiday. He was beloved by his parishioners as a father 
by his children, He would suppl any neighbouring 
church and go through the whole day’s duty for 5s., as 
I have known him often go to Astley Abbots (3 
miles from home) to preach there in the morning, go 
two miles further to preach at Tasley, and return to 
read prayers at Astley Abbots in the evening, all for one 
crown ; and this without ——— much fatigued after 
he was fourscore, though he walked there and back 


n, 

er Though his Diary is written in such negligent bad 
Latin, he had a considerable share of learning, was a 
very good theologue, and particularly read in School 
divinity and ecclesiastical history; he was also con- 
versant in English antiquities: he has pointed out to 
me several errors in Camden, some of which I have 
noted for correction. He had also in his youth carried 
his studies to the Oriental languages. He was upon the 

whole the most extraordinary character I ever knew. 

“Tos. Peroy, 1770.” 
The date of Mr. Higgs’s baptism is supplied by 
the bishop on another paper from the parish re- 
gister of Claverley. “ John, the son of John Higgs,” 
was baptized Jan. 16, 1675; and died April 3, 
1763, aged eighty-eight, having been incumbent 
of Quatiord for sixty-eight years, He had, there- 
fore, been ordained priest four years under the 
canonical There is also a memorandum that 
on July 6, 1764, the writer was told by Higgs’s 
daughter that her father had amassed near 1,000/. 

W. D. Macray. 

Ducklington Rectory, Witney. 


GRANTS OF WILLIAM III. 
(Continued from p. 285.) 

May, 1690. A Grant unto Arthur Earle, of Torrington, 
and his Heirs of 10,000 Acres or thereabouts in Peter- 
borough or Bedford Levell, to take effect immediately 
after y* Decease of y* late Queen Mary, Consort of y* 
late King James, or other sooner Determination of y* 
Estate of her Trustees therein in case y* Grant to them be 
valid in Law, but if y* same be not valid, then to hold 
immediately from y* making of this Grant at 13s, 4d. 
per ann. Rent. 

A Grant unto y* Lord William Paulett of y* Revenues 
and Profitts of y* Green Wax of y* Excheq™ habend for 
4] years at 500/, p. ann, payable to y° Excheq' with a 


roviso y' if y* s* Revenue should make more then 
0002. p. ann, the Lessee is to surrender jt” parts of y* 
overplus to y* Crown. 

A Grant to her Royal Highness y* Princess Ann of 
Denmark of 20,0002. per annum out of y* Revenue of 
the Excise during her life w'» a Limitation of 8,000/, 
part thereof after her decease to y* Prince of Denmark 
for his life, and y* remaining 12,000/. in Trust for y* 
Issue of y* s* Princess, and after y* death of y* Prince 
and Princess y* whole to go to y* s* Issue during y* Life 
of his Maj’. 

May, 1690. A Grant unto St Jn° Elwes his Heirs and 
Assignes of fourteen M , wth their Appurtenances 
in Queen 8, 5 City of London, late y* Estate of W" 
Harcourt, al’s Harrison, attainted of High Treason, and 
all arrearages of Rent due for y* same rendring 6s, 8d. 
for y* same per annum. 

A Grant unto Henry, Duke of Grafton, his Heirs and 
Assignes of y* Westwing and part of y* Eastwing of y* 
Mansion House called Berksheire House al's Cleaveland 
House, and several pieces and Parcells of Ground thereto 
adjoining and y* Stables and other Buildings thereupon 
erected, wth their Appurtenances reserving y* Rent of 
13s. and 4d, payable at Mich’as yearly. 

A Grant unto Charles Earle of Monmouth, and his 
Heirs of y* Mannor of Demtsey and hundred of Chip- 
penham, and premisses to them belonging in y* County 
of Wilts, and also all y* forfeited Estate late of S* John 
Danvers, to take effect from y* Death of y* Queen 
Consort of y* late King James if y* Grant made of y* 
Premisses in trust for her be valid, and if y* same be 
not valid, to hold immediately from y* making of this 
Grant at 300/. p. ann. Rent. 

A Grant unto Sam Richardson of London, Goldsmith, 
of 3082. 10s, assigned to him by J®° Hind and Joseph 
Toplady, w** was levyed upon y* Estates of J®° and Tho* 
Temple, in y* County of Devon, in Aid of y* s* Hind and 
Toplady, to whom y* s* Temples were indebted. 

uly, 1690. A Grant unto S* Stephen Thompson, Kt, 
of all summs of money due to his Maj’? upon Bonds 
entred in to by Eliz* Marshall for performance of cer- 
tain Covenants so farr as y* same shall concern her 
Estate, but not to molest the Suretys whom his Maj’ is 
pleased to discharge. 

Aug., 1690. A Grant unto J° Earle of Clare of so 
many Trees to be felled in Sherwood Forest, not fit for 
y® Navy, as may raise 1,500/. towards building his House 
at Haughton and making a Park there. 

Oc?er 1690. A Grant unto Robt Nott, Esq" and Geo. 
White, Merchant, of part of y* Estate of Thom" Price, 
of London, Goldsmith, being persons nominated by 
Arnold Brown, to whom y* s* Price was Indebted, to 
hold for such Estate and Interest as his Majesty bad 
therein by reason of y* s* Extents. 

Deer 1690, A Grant to 8* Richard Standish, Baron', 
and others in Trust for y* Vicar of Leland for y* time 
being and in augmenta’on of y* s* Vicaridge of & 
Messuage called Leland Hall wt y* appurtenances aL 
County of Lancaster, formerly the Inheritance of 
Charnock and settled to superstitious uses. 

A Grant unto Alexander Bosier and his Heirs of seven 
Messuages w'” their appurtenances in Keynaston’s Alley 
and Bedford Bury in y* Parish of St. Martins in y* 
Fields, web were y* Possessions and Inheritance of Anne 
Burlace, dece'd, and devised to superstitious uses, at 6s. 
and 8d. p. ann. Rent. 

A Grant unto S* Tho* Wilbraham, his Heirs and 
Assignes, of y* Reversion in y* Crown of ye Lords?? and 
Mannors of Longdondale and Mottram w* their Appar- 
tenances, in y* County of Chester, under y* yearly Kents 
formerly reserved for y* same after y® determina’on of 
y* Estate Tayle therein granted by y* late Queen Mary 
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4 Richard Wilbraham, Esq., and y* heirs males of his 


Jan., 1690. A Grant unto John Penneck, Gent., of 
all Tynn Mines within y® Mannour of Ryalton and 
Hundred of Petrockshire, in y* County of Cornewall, to 
hold y* same for y* term of 19 eara and an half, to 
commence from y* Expira’on of a term of 31 years 
thereof granted by y* late King Charles 2* to Sidney 
Godolphin, Esq., now Lord Godolphin, rendring one 
tenth part of w' shall be recovered clear of all charges. 

Jan., 1690. A Grant unto Jn®° Penneck, Gent., of y* 
Mannour of Ryalton and hundred of Petrockshire, in y* 
County of Cornwall, wt y* reserved Rent of 120/. per 
annum, payable out of y* same, to hold for 99 years from 
y* date of this Grant, to be concurrent w*" y* sev" termes 
or Interests of y* now Queen Dowager and y* late Queen 
Mary, Consort of y* late King James, therein at y* Rent 
of 121. per annum, payable when y* Grantee his Exe- 
cutors or Assignes shall be Intituled to receive ye Rents 
and Profitts of y* Premises. 

May, 1691. A Grant unto Tho* Marquess of Carmar- 
then of y* yearly Rent or summ of 3,500/., payable out 
of y* Revenue of y* Post Office for y* term of 21 years 
from Xmas, 1690. 

June, 1691. A Grant unto Edow. Thompson of y* 
office of Registring all servants y‘ shall go voluntarily or 
be sent to His Maj'* Plantations in America for 21 
years w' all Fees thereunto belonging. 

A Grant unto Derick Stork of y* selling Hay near 
Piccadilly in y* County of Middlesex habend for 99 years, 
w'b y* Tolls thereunto belonging. 

July, 1691. A Grant or Confima’on to y* Earle of Bath 
of 5,000 ~ ann., granted him by L’res Pattents of 
King Charles y* 2* w'» directions for paying one Moeity 
thereof out of y* Revenue of y* Post Office, and y* other 
Moeity out of y* first fruits and tenths during his Life, 
this in Considera’on of a surrender of y* summ of 20,0000. 
arrears owing thereupon. 

Aug., 1691. A Grant to William Gulston and his 
Heirs of y* Power of laying Water Pipes in severall 
Parishes within y° Burrough of Southwark and Libertys 
thereof, for y* Benefitt of y* Inhabitants there, from 
Water works in Southwark belonging to y* s* Gulston. 

a« 1691. A Grant to Francis Strut and his Heirs 
of a Messuage and Lands in y* Parish of Ashborn, in y® 
County of Derby, then of y* improved value of 1202. per 
annum of all arrearages and mesne profitts of y* Pre- 
misses at y* Rent of 50/. per ann., payable to y* Vicar 
of Newark for y* time being in augmenta’on to y* s* 
Vicaridge, the same Messuages and Lands being y* Estate 
of Thomas Eyre, Esq’., who was seized thereof in trust 
for superstitious uses, 

Se 1691. A Grant unto Thomas Neal, Esq., in 


_ Consideration of 500. p* into y* Excheq' of a Moeity of 


a fifth part reserved to - Crown upon a Grant before 
made to Philip Ford, Merchant, of all wrecks to be 
taken up before Mich’as, 1695, on or near y*® English 
Coast from y* North Foreland to y* Westward of y® 
Lizard ine'd’g y* Seas and Banks near y® Island of Silly, 
as likewise a Grant of all Wrecks to be taken up by y* 
s* Mr. Neal or his Assignes between Mich'as, 1695, and 
Mich’as, 1702, in y* Places afores*, reserving a tenth 
part to his Maj’, and a fifth part to y* Lord Godolphin, 
as likewise a Grant to be taken up or recovered by him 
from Languard Fort to y* North Foreland, and from y* 
Land’s end to y* Barr of Barnstable at or before Mich'as, 
1702, reserving one tenth part to his Maj’, Cleer of 


Sep 1691. A Grant to y* s* Thomas Neal of all 

Metalls belonging to his Maj” 

im y* Colony of Virginia for 3] years, reserving a 
tenth part to his Majesty, re ‘ 


Ocer 1691. A Grant to Jo: late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, of the Temporalitys of that Bishoprick accrewing 
between St Andrew the Apostle, last exc’d and the 
11 July, 1691. 

A Grant to y* Dean and Chapter of Worcester of all 
deodands, Felons Goods, and Goods of Felons themselves, 
happening in several Mannors in y* County of Glocester, 
and Mannor of Overberrow in y* County of Hereford 
wth a Release of wt hath been heretofore received by 
them or their Predecessora. 

Noer 1691. A Grant unto John Stileman at y* request 
of y* Earle of Oxford of y* Estate, both real and Per- 
sonal, of J" Cook, Gentleman, lately attainted of Felony 
and Murder. 

A Grant to Simon, Lord Bishop of Ely, of y* Tem- 
poralitys of y* Bishoprick between y* feast of St, An- 
drew the Apostle, 1690, and y* 17% July, 1691. 

A Grant unto S* Stephen Fox of a Messuage in his 
poss’ion in Whitehall for 42 years at 6s. 8d. p. ann, Rent, 
w'b a Clause of Reassumption on Paymt of 2,000. 

Dever 1691. A Grant to J*® Dutton Colt, Collector of 
Bristol, of 1,2542. 1s. 9d. out of y* Composition Money, to 
be p* by Sam: Packer and others ou Accot of y* non- 
payment of y* Customes for certain Parcells of Tobacco, 
as they ought to bave done. This in considera’on of 
Colt’s good services performed therein. 

A Grant to Richard, Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
of y* Temporalitys of yt Bishoprick between y* Feast of 
St. Andrew y* Apostle, 1690, and his Lordship’s Grant 
of restitution to y* same. 

A Grant to Thomas Neal, Esq" of ye Power of Estab- 
lishing a Post Office in bis Mxj'’* Islands and Colonys in 
America for 21 years at 6s. 8d. per ann. Rent. 

Feb”, 1691. An Authority under y* Privy Seale to ye 
Surveyor of y* Woods to raise 20,000/. in seven years by 
y® Sale of scrubed Beach, Birch, Holly, Hazle, and Orle 
in Dean Forest in y* County of Gloucester, that is to say 
2,000/, in one year, and 3,000. a year for 6 years after- 
wards, part thereof to be layd out for repairs of severall 
Buildings according to an Estimate therein contayned, 
and 500/, to be p* to Daniel Osburne towards rebuilding 
y® Town of Headong in Yorkshire, consumed by Fire, 
and 2,5002. to be p* to Henry Guy, Esq" for secret Ser- 
vices, and y* remainder into y* Exchequer. 

A Grant to Richard, Lord Bishop of Peterborough, of 
y® Temporalitys of yt Bishoprick between y* Feast of St. 
Andrew the Apostle, 1690, and his Lordshipp's Grant of 
restitution to y* same. 

A Grant to Richard Opie of y* summe of 2012. 13s. 104d. 
due to his Maj” from Thom* Tannat, late Collector of y* 
Customes in y* Port of Pool. 

March, 1691. A Grant unto J", Lord Bishop of Nor- 
wich, of y* Temporalitys of yt Bishoprick between y* 
Feast of St. Andrew y* Apostle, 1690, and bis Lord- 
shipp’s Grant of restitution to y* same. 

March, 1691. A Discharge to Robert, Earle of Sunder- 
land, of 7,964 ounces of Guilt and White Plate delivered 
to him out of y* Jewell Office. 

A Grant to St Thom‘ Chidley of 906 Acres of Derelict 
Lands lying in and adjoyning to y* Towns of Southcave, 
Elecker, &c., in y° County of York haben'd for 99 years 
at per ann. Rent from Lady(day], 1692. This in 
consideration of a Release to y* Crown of a Debt due to 
S' Henry Chidley, Lieutenant Governor of Virginia in 
y® Raign of King Charles y* 

A Grant to Capt" Xpher Billop of 900/. 9s. 6d. due 
from y® Estate of Richard Parry to Answer a super on 
his acct as Rect of y* Renta of y® Lordship of Diffrin- 
cloyd and Town of Ruthen in y* County of Denbigh in 
time of King Charles y* 2°. 

Wituiam Srxes, M.B.C.S. 
(To be continued.) 
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ON THE BANKS OF THE RODING, 

“ When Hatfield taking heart, where late she yan | stood, 
Sends little Roding forth, her best belovéd flood ; 
Which from her crystal fount as to enlarge her fame, 
To many a village lends her clear and noble name.” 

Drayton's Polyolbion, Song xix, v. 67-70. 

On the banks of a little sedgy river in Essex, 
not twenty miles from London, is a cluster of eight 
agricultural parishes, called, from the name of 
the river, the “ Rodings.” Let not any North 
Country reader, however, imagine that the Roding 
is a rapid stream, across which trout glance like 
arrows. On the contrary, it meanders slowly 
along, as though in no hurry to reach its destination 
at Barking Creek. A celebrated writer, renowned 
as a philologist and historian, observes of the 
villagers on its banks that “‘ The world, or at least 
the isle of Britain, is divided into three parts, looked 
on most likely as three concentric circles. The 
hallowed centre, the bull’s eye ; the yas dudaAds, 
the inner Ecbatana, is ‘the Radings’; round about 
them in the middle circle lie‘ the Hundreds ’—the 
rest of Essex; further still, on the outer circle, lie 
‘the Shires’—the rest of Britain. As for the 
rest of Europe and of the world, they are doubtless 
looked upon as so utterly barbarous as to deserve 
no —_ at all in the geography of the favoured 
Radingas.” 

This short paper is written to place on record a 
a visit to the “ middle and inner concentric circle,” 
‘the Hundreds,” a district once familiar in early 
days, and revisited after the lapse of many years. 
The little river still slaggishly flowed onwards to- 
wards the Thames, the coot and the water-hen dived 
amongst its sedges, and the reed-sparrows chirped 
as they did in the days of yore. And probably 
7 a pike and perch yet lurked under its water- 

es 


The train was left at the pleasant little town of 
Brentwood, and a drive of some six miles along a 
road shaded by fine elm trees brought us to 
Navestock, for many years the home and grave of 
the ancient family of Waldegrave. The manor 
was granted by Queen Mary I. in 1553 to Sir 
Edward Waldegrave, one of her faithful adherents, 
and in 1613 his descendant, Sir Henry Waldegrave, 
was raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Waldegrave of Chewton, a parish in Somerset, 
where the family still owns considerable estates. 
Chewton is situated on the Mendip Hills, where, 
according to Macaulay, when the Spanish Armada 
threatened an invasion, “the rugged miners poured 
to war from Mendip’s sunless caves,” and is about 
five miles from the pretty little cathedral city of 
Wells, In 1729 the advance to an earldom was 
made, and the succession has continued up to the 
present time. 

A walk through a shady green lane leads from 
the dusty road to the little church, so entirely 
embosomed among trees that only its tapering 


shingled spire can be seen. Along this narrow 
lane no doubt many a Waldegrave has been borne 
to his resting-place in the quiet church or church- 
yard, and the hermit who would like his burial- 
place as still as his cell might here have his wishes 
gratified. The church, which may perhaps contain 
some pieces of Norman architecture, has very 
little pretensions indeed to beauty, and consists of 
nave with chancel and a south aisle, The chief 
interest centres in the many mural monuments of 
the Waldegraves which line its walls. The remains 
of many members of this family repose in a large 
sepulchral vault, or mausoleum, adjoining the 
northern wall of the chancel. 

One monument on the north wall of the chancel 
commemorates Henrietta, wife of the first Baron 
Waldegrave. She, as it appearsfrom the inscription, 
was an illegitimate daughter of James II. by 
Arabella Churchill, and therefore the sister of the 
gallant captain James FitzJames, Duke of 
Berwick, who conquered the allied forces at the 
battle of Almanza in 1706, and was often in arms 
against his uncle John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough, the hero of Blenheim and Ramilies, 
Partly obliterated on its base may be seen the 
arms of Waldegrave, Per pale argent and gules, 
impaling the royal arms of England. Near it 
another tablet, with a very long inscription, written 
by his widow, commemorates James, second Earl 
Waldegrave, the celebrated statesman, who died in 
1763, and has sketched, in a clear and distinct 
manner, the characters of his day. He left three 
daughters, whose beautiful features Sir Joshua 
Reynolds has preserved in the fine picture “ The 
Three Ladies Waldegrave.” 

On the opposite wall is the half-length effigy in 
marble of William Frederick, Viscount Chewton, 
who died from his wounds received in the Crimea 
at the battle of the Alma, in 1854, when “ the 
victory that day was turned into mourning” in 
many English homes. A mural monument at the 
east end of the south aisle is to the memory of 
another member of the house, renowned as a naval 
commander, William, Lord Radstock, Admiral of 
the Red, raised to an Irish peerage for his bravery 
at the battle of St. Vincent in 1797. He died in 
1825. 

Leaving the churchyard of Navestock, after 
passing through a little grove of noble trees, the 
site of the hall, the home of the Waldegraves, 
taken down in 1810, is seen. Of this not a trace 
remains, though Dudbrooke House, in the pari 
has continued to be an occasional family residence. 
Here came on a visit Horace Walpole, the prince 
of letter-writers, who, in 1759, writes of it thus 
to his friend Montague: “It is a dull place, 
though it does not want prospect backwards. The 
garden is small, consisting of two French allées of 
old limes, that are comfortable, two groves are not 
so, and a green canal.” No doubt, in “ the teacup 
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times of hood and hoop, or while the patch was 
worn,” the fair Ladies Waldegrave of that day 
often walked in the garden or pleasaunce habited 
in crimson silk sacques, black velvet petticoats, 
outspread hoops, high-heeled shoes, and powdered 
hair. 


In an enclosure fenced off, a quadrilateral 
monument, having inscriptions on its four sides, 
commemorates Frances, Countess Waldegrave, well 
known in her day as a “‘queen of society,” who 
died in 1879, and was buried in the churchyard at 
Chewton Mendip, Somersetshire,—a touching 
memorial of a great sorrow. On one side is a 
finely carved large medallion in marble of the 
deceased lady, and round its edges are inscribed 
the Horatian lines :— 

« ae desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
cari capitis?” 
On the opposite side are engraved the familiar 
lines of Dante :— 
“ Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice 
Nella miseria,” 
On the other sides are English poetical quotations, 
one of them being from Childe Harold (canto 
iii, stanza 30). The prospect from the monument 
is very charming. In front of it the rich wood- 
lands stretch for miles away, gilded by the sun, and 
the neighbourhood appears more sparsely populated 
than it really is, on account of the trees hiding 
the hamlets, churches, manor-houses, farm-houses, 
or, to speak poetically, “ moated granges,” for these 
have an existence in this part of Essex. 

A delightful walk through green fields leads to 
Stanford Rivers, a parish on the other side of the 
Roding, which is crossed by a primitive bridge 
formed by throwing over the river the trunk of a 
tree. About as much water was coming down the 
channel as would fill a pipe three inches in 
diameter, and in a small pool close to the bridge 
a small pike, hemmed in by the shallows, was 
vainly endeavouring to make his escape from his 
confined abode. The afternoon was lovely, the 
tilence being broken only by the cooing of the 
wood pigeon and the crowing of the cock-pheasant 
—such a day as that described by Tennyson, 
when the summer seems first to be thinking about 
melting into autumn :— 

“When summer's hourly-mellowing change 
May breathe with many roses sweet 
Upon the thousand waves of wheat, 
That ripple round the lonely grange.” 
din Memoriam, 89. 

_ At a house in Stanford Rivers, close to the road- 
side and in front of which yet wave some tall 
poplars, dwelt for many years the great writer and 
philosopher Isaac Taylor. Amongst the most re- 
markable productions of his pen may be instanced 
his Physical Theory of Another Life, and Ancient 


ife, 
ity. So well known was he as an 


independent and original thinker that he was 
once placed in nomination for the vacant chair of 
logic at Edinburgh in opposition to Sir William 
Hamilton. The dwelling seems in much the same 
condition as when in his occupation up to the 
time of his death in 1865. A simple tomb in the 
churchyard covers his remains, a churchyard like 
Navestock, environed by trees. His sisters Jane 
and Ann Taylor wrote the once popular book 
Hymns for Infant Minds, which ran through 
edition after edition some fifty yearsago. Stanford 
Rivers has had some eminent rectors, as Richard 
Mulcaster, once the famous head master of Mer- 
chant Taylors’ School ; Richard Montague, Bisho 
of Norwich ; and Richard Beadon, Bishop of Ba‘ 
and Wells. More recently the eminent Oriental 
scholar Dr. Tattam held the benefice until his 
death in 1868. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Pavut Lacroix.—The loss sustained by the 
republic of letters in the death of M. Paul 
Lacroix is serious and regrettable, but the special 
field of bibliography loses in Le Bibliophile Jacob 
one of its brightest lights. It was to bibliography 
especially that Paul Lacroix had devoted his 
later years, and assuredly no one knew more about 
books, particularly French and Italian, than he did. 
In him would seem to be severed the link which 
bound us to that bright constellation of biblio- 
graphers, Peignot, Quérard, Brunet, Nodier, 
Janin, &c. Paul Lacroix was in every sense 
“un homme serviable,” always ready to impart 
that knowledge of which his retentive memory 
was the copious storehouse. A most interesting 
volume might be formed (and I hope it will be) of 
his contributions to Le Bulletin du Bibliophile, 
Le Livre, and similar publications, or of the 
articles with which he was wont to enrich book- 
sellers’ catalogues. He possessed the secret of 
making bibliography attractive and readable—a 
pleasant, although perhaps a dangerous talent. 
He was essentially the right man in the right 
place. “Conservateur de la Bibliothéque de 
Arsenal,” he lived constantly with and among 
the joys of his existence—books, and he was 
almost always to be found either in the great 
library itself or in his own lesser library, con- 
nected with his apartments above the public 
library in the Rue de Sully. Here he passed 
the latter years of his life, tranquilly, contentedly, 
in a constant labour of love. It was my privi- 
lege to enjoy the friendship of Paul Lacroix 
during many years, and less than a month ago I 
spent a happy hour with him in that study, now 
rendered familiar to us all by the characteristic 
engraving in a recent number of Le Livre. He 
was as bright, as cheerful, as full of anecdote as 
ever—talked hopefully of his projects for the future, 
one of which was the formation of a catalogue 
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raisonné of his vast collection of novels of the 
time of the Revolution. But it appeared to me 
that the labours of the Bibliophile Jacob were draw- 
ing toa close. That end has unfortunately arrived 
but too soon. H. 8. Asupes. 


Tue Kyorrep Corp Key or tae Deta- 
mares.—In the church of Nunney, Somerset, are 
effigies of this ancient family, namely, (1) a mili- 
tary figure in the usual costume of the last quarter 
of the fourteenth century (this effigy reposes on 
an altar tomb without arms or inscription); (2) 
an altar tomb about 1450, with effigies of a man 
and his wife. He wears a close-fitting tabard 
charged with the Delamare arms on the body and 
sleeves, and his head rests on a helm encircled by 
a small knotted cord. The lady wears a tight 
gown, open at the throat, round which she 
has a thin cord, knotted at intervals, as in the 
other example, like the slip of what is called in 
the navy a “ hangman’s knot,” with a pendant. 

In the hollow of the moulding round the verge 
of the tomb are carved two keys lengthways, the 
one being 104 inches long, and the other rather 
smaller. Each of these keys has the pipe extend- 
ing beyond the wards, as ia ancient keys, and 
through each handle is passed a thin cord, knotted 
as before, extending a few inches in both directions, 
and terminating in one case in a loop, and in the 
other in a knot at one end, and, in both examples, 
in a tassel at the other end. 

A shield of Delamare on the western face of the 
tower is surrounded by a similar knotted cord. 
It may be desirable to mention that on the side of 
the last-mentioned tomb are the following arms : 
1. Quarterly, 1 and 4, barry (the lines are only 
scratched, and were doubtless originally coloured); 
2 and 3, blank, over all, on a bendlet, two annulets, 
impaling two lions passant gardant (Delamare). 
2. Two lions rampant. 3. No. 2 impaling three 
water bougies. 4. Quarterly, 1 and 4, three swords, 
points conjoined in base; 2 and 3, Delamare, 
5. Delamare. 

A third altar tomb sustains the effigies of 
a man and his wife temp. James I. On the 
tomb are the following arms:—West end: 1. 
On a chief a lion passant, in base three boars’ 
heads erased. South side: 2. A wicket gate. 3. 
Quarterly, 1 and 4, between three estoiles a fleur- 
dé-lys ; 2 and 3, two lions rampant adossed. 

It thus appears that the knotted cord is only 
used upon one tomb, and as the personal decora- 
tions of the figures on that tomb, and round a 
shield on the tower which was probably built by 
the Delamare represented on the tomb in ques- 
tion. Doubtless the building of Nanney Castle 
may be attributed to this same Delamare, who 
was evidently a person of much consequence. Are 
the key and knotted cord merely a family badge, 
as their being worn by a lady might seem to 


imply, or are these objects the mark of an office of 
chamberlain, treasurer, or other position ? 
Harrsnorne, 


Tae Epirorsnip or Watuis’s “ Letrers oy 
tHe Trinity,” 1840, Svo.—A ‘‘ new edition” of 
eight letters of Dr. John Wallis concerning the 
blessed Trinity, “with the author's last reyi- 
sions and corrections,” and with a preface and 
notes “by Thomas Flintoff,” was published in 
1840 by Rivington, of London; Parker, of Oxford; 
and Sowler, of Manchester. The preface, dated 
from Broughton (near Manchester), July 27, 1840, 
signed “T. Flintoff,” stated that the writer had 
met with Wallis’s own copy of the Letters, with 
considerable additions and corrections in his hand- 
writing, evidently inserted by him with a view 
to asecond edition. 

“From this revised copy, which, with Wa'lis’s MSS, 
correspondence on the subject of the letters, was 
formerly in the possession of Joseph Parkes, Esq., and 
is now in the collection of my friend James Crossley, 
Esq., to whose valuable assistance I am much indebted, 
the present edition has been printed, and the additional 
passages have been inserted in their respective places, 
though it has not been deemed necessary to distinguish 
them by brackets from the original text.” 

The share of Mr. Crossley in this work has long 
been known to his friends. A copy of the work, 
which has recently come to my hands from the 
late sale in London of part of Mr. Crossley’s 
library, contains the following statement of the 
editorship, and it seems desirable that the facts 
should now be made public in your pages :— 

“This work, tho’ my friend Thomas Flintoff’s name 
appears as Editor, was entirely edited and the introduc- 
tion and notes written by myself. He undertook the 
risk of the publication, and being myself then in practice 
as a Solicitor, and not wishing to appear prominent in 
Theological controversy, it was arranged that his name 
should appear ostensibly as the Editor. Since his death 
in 1849, it is no longer necessary that the fact of his 
having no further connection with the work than as 
above stated should be kept a secret, Indeed, I do not 
wish his memory to be held responsible for any thing 
which I have written. He had a high opinion of the 
merit and value of Wallis’s Letters, and his judgment 
was very sound on all Literary and Theological produc- 
tions which came in his way, A worthier man never 
lived, or a kinder friend. Jas, CROSSLEY. 

“19th May, 1883.” 

Amongst Mr. Crossley’s MSS. were several in 
Wallis’s autograpb. Some he obtained from Mr. 
William Wallis, a descendant of the famous 
Savilian professor, who was living in poverty in 
London in 1840, and others from a late vicar of 
Saddleworth. He also had a portion of Wallis’s 
correspondence, including letters from Henry 
Oldenburg, Chilinsky, the translator of the Bible 
into Polish, Lord Brouncker, and other persons. 

Joun E. Batwey. 


Stretford, Manchester. 


Parisa Rectsters.—The following 
notes, although chiefly of local interest, appear to 
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be worth preserving in “ N, & Q.,” if room can be 
found for them. I add the authorities in each 

« 1602, Decembre......Upon Thursday being Chrismas 
even was an earthquake at xii a clocke.’”"—Register of 
St. Julian, Norwich. 

“1706, 22 January. John Valern and Ann Kettle, both 
single and of St. Peter of Mancroft, were married. The 
man had no arms and was shown as a sight for doing 
those things with his feet which others do with their 
lands.” —Register of St. Michael at Plea, Norwich. 

“1724, 25 July. Two new bells being added to St. 
Peter's eight, y® ten bells were rung for y° first time, but 
on Sept. 14% they were taken down, y* undertaker not 
being able to get subscriptions to pay for them.” 
This fact was not known to L’Estrange when he 
published his Norfolk Bells. Under the head of 
“St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich,” he says, quoting 
from a board in the steeple, this ring was made a 
peal of ten in 1736. I copied the above note some 
— ago from a MS. memorandum book in a 

nd of the period, but I do not remember to whom 
it belonged. T. R. Tatvack. 


Denvpation 1n Baptism.— 

“ Dans quelques-uns des rites que nous venons d’ex- 
aminer, et surtout dans ceux qui vont suivre, le catéchu- 
mene était dépouillé soit de tous ses vetements, soit d’une 

tie d’entre eux. 

“Tl est certain que les catéchuménes se dépouillaient 
de tous leurs vét ts pour d dre dans la piscine. 
8. Cyrille de Jérusalem dit aux néophytes: ‘ Vous étiez 
nus 4 la vue de tout le monde et vous n’en aviez point 
de honte.’ ‘ Vous étes descendus nus dans la fontaine,’ 
dit 8, Zenon, ‘mais bientét vous en étes remontés 
revétus vét t céleste,’ 8S, Ath en parlant 
des ravages que commirent les Ariens dans le baptistére 
de son église, dit qu’ils se permirent les plus graves in- 
solences, sans étre arrétés par la sainteté du lieu ni par 
la nudité de ceux qui se déshabillaient pour recevoir le 
baptéme. En Orient, l’eveque dénouait la ceinture des 
hommes qui se dévétaient avec l’aide des diacres. 

“ Les femelles étaient soumises 4 la méme obligation. 8. 
Jean Chrysostome, dans une lettre au pape Innocent, lui 
raconte l’envahissement de son baptistére un samedi 
saint par la faction de Theophile ; il dit que les femmes, 
déji dépouillées de leurs vétements, furent obligées de 
s'enfuir toutes nues. 

“Quand le baptéme s’accomplissait hors des baptis- 
téres, la dénudation n’en était pas moins obligatoire. 
Dans leur prison Apronianus et Lucillus se dépouillent 
de leurs habits pour étre baptisés...... Au bapté de 
Zobia, fille du roi des Perses, il est dit que S, Syriaque 
fit apporter de l'eau, et la catéchuméne se mit, suns 
aucun vétement, dans un bassin d'argent.” 

See, for further information on this topic, Corblet’s 
Recherches Historiques sur V Administration du 


Baptime, Paris, 1880, p. 48. J. Maske. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Joun Fettows,—Can any hymnologist or local 
antiquary in the neighbourhood of Bromsgrove 


or Birmingham give information as to the time 
and place of birth and death, or any particulars of 
the history of John Fellows, the author of several 
hymns still in use in most Baptist congregations ? 
He was the author of the following works, most of 
which were published in Birmingham as well as 
London :— 

Grace Triumphant, a Sacred Poem. 1770. 

‘ eee legy, on the Death of Rev. George White- 
eid. 

An Elegy on the Death of Dr, Gill. 1771. 

Hymns on Believers’ Baptism. 1773. 

Hymns in a Great Variety of Metres on the Perfec- 
tion of the Word of God, &c. 1776. 

The History of the Bible, attempted in Verse, 1777. 

A Fair and Impartial Enquiry into the Rise, &c., of 

aaa of Rome, in a series of Familiar Dialogues, 
Also A Protestant Catechism. 
Miller, in his Singers and Songs of the Church, 
gives no further information; nor does Gadsby 
in his Memoirs of Hymn-writers. Watt, in the 
Bibliotheca Britannica, calls Fellows a “ Metho- 
dist,” but this can only mean that he was identi- 
fied with the Methodist movement in the same 
sense as Whitefield. His writings show him to 
have been a Baptist and a Calvinist. But he is 
mentioned in no Baptist history of the time. In 
one of his books, which I have before me, is a 
notice as follows :— 

“We whose names are hereto subscribed are per- 
sonally acquainted with the author. We have seen and 
approved his poetical productions, &c. 

(Signed) 5 ames Turner, Birmingham. 
John Butterworth, Coventry. 
James Butterworth, Bromsgrove. 
Isaac Woodman, Sutton. 
John Evans, Foxton. 
Robert Hall, Arnsby. 
John Ryland, Northampton. 
John Ryland, junior,” 
These were all Baptist ministers of note in their 
day. Strange that although the hymns of Fellows 
are still used, their author should be utterly for- 
gotten. Wm. R. Stevenson, 
Carrington, Nottingham. 


Disyer at Castite Satt Hitt.—In the 
parish register of Burnham, Bucks, occurs the 
following entry. Can any one explain the allusion ? 
“1773. Walpole Eyre, Esq., of East Burnham, 
aged 33, died 13 April, one of those unfortunate 
gentlemen who dined at ye Castle Inn at Salt Hill 
29 March, buried 26 April.” 

Epuunp M, Boyce. 


Passace 1x Pinpar.—I should like to ask the 
opinions of other classical scholars on a suggestion 
which has occurred to me with regard to a passage 
in Pindar (Pyth. iv. 98, Donaldson): “ It seems,” 
says Donaldson, “very improbable that Pindar 
would put into the mouth of Pelias, on an occa- 
sion like this, any expressions implying insult or 
sarcasm. It seems most natural and obvious to 
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take this epithet (with Hermann) as implying that 
Jason was tyAvyeros.” I cannot help thinkin 
that Hermann and Donaldson have been oblig 
to force the meanings of roAcas very considerably, 
if not unjustifiably, in order to escape the diffi- 
culty. I venture to propose as an emendation of 
molwas, wore ds. It seems to me to dispose of the 
difficulty without violence to the text. May I 
ask for opinions on my proposal ? 

J. Wastiz Gree. 


MisseLFrore.—Could you, or any of your readers, 
give me the probable derivation of the word Missel- 
fore? It is the name of a certain part of this 
village, where there is a pond, and where, in winter, 
there is often much water. Can the word mean 
middle-ford ? There is another place called Castle, 
although there is no trace nor tradition of any 
great building having been there. I[ should like 
to know if this name is common in any other 
parish, and if there is any reason for it. 


Pen anv 
Bowerchalke, Salisbury. 


An Earty Evotisn MS. Waytep.—“ j livre 
de Englys, del Forster et del Sangler,’ which 
Mr. J, Horace Round notes in a MS. inventory 
of Sir Simon Burley’s books, taken Nov. 8, 1387. 

F. J. 


Hosier Famity.—I shall be grateful for any 
information respecting a family of this name who, 
according to a marriage settlement made in 1680, 
which has quite recently come to my knowledge, 
owned at that time property at and near Shrews- 
bury. One of the parties to the deed, “ Richard 
Hosier, gent., son and heir of George Hosier, late 
of Shrewsbury, gent., deceased,” settles on his in- 
tended wife “a capital mansion in Cruckton and 
Horton, or one of them, premises at Kynton, all 
that edifice or tower built on the walls of Shrews- 
bury (tenants described),” and covenants to sur- 
render his copyholds at Sascot and Cruckton, 
within the manor of Ford, within six months after 
the marriage, to the uses of the settlement. Is the 
family extinct ; and what arms, if any, did they 
use ? Lac. 


Avexe.—The Churchwardens’ Accounts of St. 
Mary at Hill, London, for 1524 (Nicholls, 1797, 
p- 125), contain: “A gowne of pewke lyned 
with aveke purfyld with tawny veluet.” What was 
aveke ? J. A. H. Murray. 


Ave-Maria.— What is the traditional or current 
English pronunciation of this phrase? In parti- 
cular how is Maria accented? The Latin is said 
to have been Maria or Maria, after Gr. Mapia ; 
the Italian is Maria, as is the modern English 
proper name. M. 


Recorps or or Name.—Is there any 
record office where the names of persons are en- 


rolled who have within the last twenty years 
changed their surname ; and, if so, what is the 
address ? Sr. 


Terms vsep 1x Otp Cooxery Booxs.—How 
long did the use of those appellations which to us 
seem so quaint and strange continue in English 
life? I fancy toa more recent date than we sup- 
pose. Ina chap-book published in London in 1707, 
The Whole Duty of a Woman ; or, a Guide to the 
Female Sex from the Age of Sixteen to Sixty, &c., 
fourth edition, in addition to a fund of other curious 
information, I observe that it contains directions 
“to lift a swan, to cut up a turkey or bustard, a 
hern to dismember, a mallard to unbrace, to wing 
a partridge, to unjoin a bittern or wing a quail, 
to display a crane, to untach a curlew, to mince a 
plover of any kind, to thigh a woodcock, to cut 
up a snipe, to sauce a cock, capon, or pullet, to 
allay a phesant, to rear a goose, to thigh a pigeon.” 
When were these phrases permitted to pass into 
oblivion ? Frazer, F.R.C.S.L 


Wake Famity.—Can any of your correspond- 
ents inform me where a copy of a work, A Brief 
Inquiry into the Antiquity of the Wake Family, 
by W. Wake, &c., 1833, can be seen? It does 
not appear in the Catalogue of the British Museum. 

Aurrep 

See 1* 8. vi, 290, 532; vii, 51, 164; xi. 265; 2°¢8. vi. 

, 275, 352, 423, 489: vii, 32, 285; xii. 229; 3" 8.i. 
207; iii. 180, 396; iv, 188, 258, 260, 296; vi. 349; vii. 
viii. 85, 198 ; 4% 8, x. 149, 235; 5th 8, x. 49, 185, 


Sire or Hett.—In Sandys’s Travels the sun is 
considered to be the place of hell, and called “The 
Continent of the Damned.” Can anybody refer me 
to the passage, either in his Travels in the Turkish 


Empire, or in his Voyage to the East ? 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Carva.—On an old Leeds plate, with rude 
Dutch decorations in red, green, and brown out- 
lines, is drawn the bust in profile of a lady décol- 
letée facing a man in red coat with star and sash. 
Underneath is “F. S. W. P. W. D. V.,” and 
below, again, “So laangals son & maan Sal staan 
sal oran ie niet Dergaan.” What do the capital 
letters mean? I have in my collection a tea ser- 
vice, bright yellow, with black decorations. The 
sugar-vase, not a basin, has satyr heads on it in 
relief. On each piece is a transfer picture of a 
lady seated at a spinet ; the hands rest on the keys; 
the head and body are turned gracefully some- 
what to the right, facing the spectator. On each 


side of the instrament is a child, one playing & 
tambourine, the othera triangle. Is the design by 
Bartolozzi or Angelica Kauffman (it is in their 
style); if not, by whom? The service is unmarked, 
but perhaps a recognition of the drawing by some 
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reader of “ N. & Q.” may help me towards fixing 
the make and date; hitherto I have not been 
successful, Harry Geo, GrirrinHoore. 


Tvussocxs,—Latimer, in his last sermon preached 
before King Edward VI., says :— 

“Though we have not express mention in scripture 
against such laying of the hair in twssocks and tufts, yet 
we have in scripture express mention de tortis crintbus, 
of wreathen hair ; that is for the nonce forced to curl. 
But of these tussocks that are laid out now-a-days there 
is no mention made in scriptures, because they were 
not used in scripture-time. They were not yet come to 
be so far out of order as to lay out such tussocks and 
tufts.”—Sermon xiv., p. 254 (Parker Society's edition), 
And, again, in Sermon xxxv. p. 108, he says :— 

“And he speaketh of such instruments of pride as 
was used in his time: Non tortis crinibus, ‘ Not with 
laying out the hair artificially’; Non plicatura capil- 
lorum, ‘ Not with laying out the tussocks.’ "’ 

Is this word still used in any part of the country 
with reference to hair? I am aware that the word 
is employed in Leicestershire and Northampton- 
shire for a tuft of coarse grass. 

F. Brrxseck Terry. 


Cottation Wantep.—I shall be much obliged 
to any correspondent of “ N. & Q.” who will give 
me a careful collation of Robert Allot’s England’s 
Parnassus, 1600, A reference to Lowndes is of no 
use, Watter B, Starter. 


“Oxrorp University Macaztne.”—I want a 
copy of the above, or of any of the numbers. The 
first was dated March 1, 1834, and the last, I 
think, March 1, 1835; there were five or six 
numbers at least. The late Mr. Wall, long a 
distinguished resident member of the university, 
was, I think, editor, and Effingham Wilson, 
London, published it. Jos, H. Baxenpaue. 

Talboys, Oxford. 


Sir Jonn Gipson, oF 
Portsmoura.—Can any reader oblige me with genea- 
logical particulars of this officer, who was lieutenant- 
governor of Portsmouth in the reigns of Queen 
Anne and George I.?_ Who was he, and what was 
his earlier history? Some notices of him, as Col. 
Gibson, appear in the Calendars of Treasury Papers 
for that period, and also in Saunders’s Annals of 
Portsmouth (London, 1880). In the latter work it 
is stated that some high-handed proceedings on 
Gibson’s part gave rise to the old saying, “ Have 
you that Queen Anne is dead ?” 

H. M. C. 


Dirrereyce or a Coat or Arms.—I should be 
much obliged if any of your heraldic contributors 
could give me an instance in which a fess has been 
used for differencing a coat of arms for a branch 
of family. There is no reason why it should not 
be so employed, but I do not recollect an example. 

have recently met with a coat emblazoned on a 
Window and carved on oak panels which I have 


reason to think must be the arms of a Hampshire 
St. John, thus differenced. The blazon is this: 
Gules, a fess argent, in chief two mullets of the 
last. The family St. John coat is Argent, on a chief 
gules two mullets or. I have met with the latter 
differenced authentically for branches of the family 
in several instances. Thus, twice with mullets 
argent, once pierced ; another with mullets of six 
points ; another with a crescent ; another with a 
crescent on which is a label of three points ; another 
with a label of five points ; another with a bordure ; 
another with the field chequé; and another with 
the field ermine. These are certainly all branches 
of the St. Johns. The coat about which I seek 
information was executed on the window and 
panels early in the sixteenth century, and I 
strongly suspect it represents another branch of 
the family, but I have no positive proof. 
8. James A. Sater. 
Basingfield, Basingstoke. 


Mitton’s “ Derensto,” 1651.—In the 
original edition of Milton’s “‘ Defensio pro populo 
Anglicano, Londini, Typis Du Gardianis, 1651,” 
small 4to., there is a device before the preefatio, 
repeated at p. 1, which looks like a crest, being a 
garb, or wheatsheaf, supported by two lions erect, 
and encircled with a motto, “Cor. unum. via. 
ana.” What is this; and, if a crest, whose is it? 

W. E. Bocxtey. 


Awyciext Print.—I should be glad to know 
what event is referred to in an ancient print I 
possess, representing a fortified town in a state 
of siege, and bearing the following inscription : 
“Conter factur wie hatwan mit Gesturmeter 
Handt erdbert vnd einge nom’en Worden den 
3 Septembris, anno d’mi 1596. Derr. 


Havstep Hovuse.— Any particulars about 
Ewshott, Hampshire, which is said to be haunted, 
will oblige. F.S.A.Scot. 


Botu.—I should be obliged for any 
references to information as to the career of 
‘Sitting Bull,” the Sioux chief, and the recent 
troubles in which he has taken part. 


Irish “Nores anp there any 
newspaper in Ireland (Dublin preferred) that has 
a notes and queries column touching local matters 
of antiquity, &c.?_ I would inquire of the birth 
and parentage of Thos. Doggett, the actor, of coat- 
and-badge renown, born near Dublin. 

Finspury. 


Campsetts or AUCHENBREEK.—Can any Scotch 
genealogist assist me with information respecting 
the pedigree of Dugald Campbell, who about the 
end of last century succeeded to property, Carra- 
dale, Argyllshire, from his cousin, Sir James Camp- 
bell, of Auchenbreek? I imagine there was a Scotch 


lawsuit to decide next-of-kin. Co. B. 
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Everyy’s ‘‘Moxpvs Motiesris,” 1690.—In 
the preface occur:— 

“The refined lady expects her servants and humble 
admirers should couch her in the forms and decencies of 
making love in fashion.” 

“A purse of old gold, rose- nobles, spur - royals, 
and spankees.” [Halliwell has, “ Spankers, gold coins 
(Devon).”’] 

“The steady mare carried the knight and his laly 
Without so many Aell-carts, ratling coaches.” 

“They knew not so much as the names of ombre, 
comet, and basset.” 

In the poem A Voyage to Marry-Land : — 
Four petticoats for pages to hold up, 
Four short ones nearer to the crup.”’ 
“ Moreclack tapestry, damask bed.” 
“ Waters rich and meet, 
Whole quarts the chamber to bequirtle,”” 
Easence rare— 
In filgran casset to repel 
When scent of gousset does rebel.” 

The words in italics need explanation. The 
several passages are copied from the reprint by 
Upcott in Evelyn’s Miscellaneous Writings, Lon- 
don, 1825, 4to. In the first, couch may be a 
misprint for court, though ae was a careful 
editor. . E. 

[Crup=croupe=crupper. “ This carter thakketh his 
horse upon the croupe” ree Gousset=gusset, the 

ie) on the armhole of a shirt, &c., and hence—arm- 
ole. 


“Frame or Mrnp.”—Wanted, the origin or 
first use of this phrase. Shakespeare, Coleridge, 
and other poets call the body the frame of the 
soul or spirit. But a mental frame seems a very 
curious affair ; and I, for one, hardly know what 
it means, Whatisitaframe for? M. I. 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk. 


CarMIcHarts or THAT ILK anp Hynproro.— 
The supporters of the arms of the above family are, 
Dexter, a chevalier in complete armour, plumed on 
the head with three feathers arg., holding in his 
right hand a baton royal. According to heraldic 
authorities, “the baton is frequently used to ex- 
press illegitimacy, though sometimes a difference 
only.” What is its origin and meaning in the 
arms of Carmichaels of that ilk and Hyndford ? 

ZerTA. 


Repltes. 


THE OLDEST FAMILY IN ENGLAND, 
(6" 8. ix. 503; x. 113, 159, 210.) 

Sie J. A. Picton wages a just war against “ it 
is said,” “it is reported,” and suchlike pre- 
Stubbsian phrases. But I think he is somewhat 
hard on the Purkis legend. A legend it un- 
doubtably is, containing, it seems to me, at least a 
mevege a of truth sufficient to create and to 
sustain imaginative interest of such a case as 


that of Mary Parkis. “ Whence,” says our critic, 
“did the story originate?” And he answers 
this question by referring to a lyric written by 
William Stewart Rose, a man of letters who 
flourished about the years 1820 to 1830. Rose’s 
statement, however, that “this man’s name was 
Purkess,” implies that he is telling his readers some- 
thing which was already accepted asa fact. And 
the same implication is found, nearly a century 
earlier, in the words of John, Lord Delaware, who 
affirms that the “_ * body “ was laid in a cart 
belonging to one Purkis.” The inscription in 
which these words occur is, says Sir J. A. Picroy, 
“of no authority whatever.” Well, its authority 
is just this: it shows that before the middle of the 
eighteenth century (the local guide-books state 
that the inscription was put up in 1746) a tradition 
that the man’s name was Purkis existed on the 
spot, and was accepted by John, Lord Delaware, 
he case, therefore, seems to stand thus: 1. Purkis 
is, as Sir J. A. Picron points out, simply a 
rsonal name, a form of the diminutive of Peter. 
at it isan unusual variant of that diminutive, 
and it is a variant that occurs with special 
frequency at Minstead and Bramshaw, places 
nearest to the Rufus Stone. Also the fact that it 
is a personal name of course would not prevent it 
from becoming at some time or other a — 
name. 2. A tradition, now about a century 
a half old at least (and how much older I do not 
know), asserts that the personal name of the carter 
we are talking of was Purkis, 3. Many persons 
named Parkis (or, as it is more often spelt, Purkess) 
are now living in the Forest, they have lived 
there for generations, they are mostly kin to one 
another, and some of them claim to be descendants 
of the carter, though I am not aware that any of 
them so much as pretends to trace the line of his 
or her descent. Now, ifa man named Peter lives 
in London, or even in Winchester, in 1884, that is 
certainly no proof that he is descended from 
another Peter who lived there in 1100. But if 
certain persons, bearing a name uncommon in 
itself, but familiar to the spot, live at this day in 4 
place like the New Forest, which is even now 
remote and its people stationary, that is at any rate 
presumptive evidence that they are descended from 
whomsoever in that spot first bore the name as & 
family name. Whether he who first bore the 
family name of Purkis was a descendant of the 
carter or not is another question, and it is 
question still unanswered. I say, then, Who first 
called the carter Purkis, and why did he call 
him so ? f 
Sir J. A. Picrow believes that the inscription 
on the Rufus Stone is now defaced. He is 
mistaken ; it is not defaced, but is as sound and 
legible as ever, though on one of its three sides, 
where it comes down to within a foot or so of the 
ground, the lettering is somewhat worn, the 
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innumerable swine of the forest rubbing freely 
against it. The Rafus Stone proper, indeed, must 
be taken for granted. It is enclosed within a 
truncated iron pyramid of three sides, each side of 
which has a recessed plane, whereon the inscription 
stands out boldly in raised capitals, cast in one 
iece with the plane. The pyramid is about five 
t high, Its top, an equilateral triangle, is 
, to show the stone within, but the grating 
is nearly filled up with gravel. I have just seen 
the Rufus Stone again, and have copied the in- 
scription for “ N. t Q.” It reads thus, taking 
the three sides in the order in which they are 
meant to be read :— 


1. 
Here stood 
the oak tree 
on which an arrow 


shot b 
Sir Walter ‘Tyrrell 
at a stag 
glanced and struck 
King William 
the Second 
surnamed Rufus 
on the breast, 
of which he 
instantly died, 
on the second 
day of August 
Anno 1100, 
| Here are two arrows, crossed. ] 


2. 

King William 
the Second 
surnamed Rufus 
being slain 
as before related, 
was laidina 
cart, belonging 
to one Purkis, 
and drawn from 
hence to 
Winchester, and 
buried in the 
Cathedral Church 
of that City. 
[Two crossed arrowe.] 


3. 
That the spot 
where an event so 
memorable* might 
not hereafter be 
forgotten ; the 
enclosed Stone 
was set up by 
Jobn Lord Delaware, 
who had seen the 
tree growing 
in this place. 
(Two crossed arrows. ] 


This Stone 
having been much 
mutilated, and 
the inscriptions 


* The word happened is evidently wanting here. 


on each of its three 
sides defaced, 
this more 
durable memorial 
with the original 
inscriptions 
was erected in 
the year 1841, by 
W™ Sturges Bourne 
Warden 
I made the foregoing copy on Sunday, Sep!. 28, 
1884, on which day, in the sweet autumn 
afternoon, I remained by the Rufus Stone for 
more than an hour, undisturbed and utterly alone, 
except, indeed, that three natives appeared, 
one of whom was described to me (in his absence) 
by the other two as “a very insulting party, as 
won’t do no work, only cocoa-nuts.” Neither 
cocoa-nuts, however, nor any other insult did he or 
his traducers offer me; and, looking northward, 
from the high land near Stoney Cross, over miles 
and miles of ancient forest, with hardly a house 
between me and the horizon, I could not but feel 
that here, if anywhere in changeful England, some 
permanence of race and of family tradition may be 
looked for. A. J. M. 


The name Wapshot is conferred by Thackeray, 
in Pendennis, on the Master of the Clavering 
Grammar School, though one fails to see its exact 
applicability. Clavering in the story is supposed to 
be Ottery St. Mary, in Devonshire, where Thackeray 
is known, about 1825-8, to have spent his holidays 
when at the Charterhouse. Chatteris means Exeter, 
and Baymouth is Sidmouth, I cannot say whether 
this name was found by him in the West of 
England, or whether it was invented for the 
story. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


on Trovstep Waters §. x. 307).— 
Bede says the miracle was related to him by “a 
most faithful priest of our own Church,” Cyni- 
mund, who had it from Utta himself, “in quo et 
per quem completum est.” Aidan gave “‘ oleum 
sanctificatum” (oil that had been blessed). He 
told Utta, “tu memento ut hoc oleum quod tibi 
do, mittas in mare.” When the storm was very 
fierce and the sailors had tried to anchor, and the 
waves were sweeping in and beginning to fill the 
vessel, and death was imminent, then Utta, re- 
membering the words of the bishop, “ adsumpta 
ampulla misit oleam in pontum, et statim ut 
predictum erat, suo quievit a furore.” Bede 
strongly brings out the miraculous character of 
the proceedings, by his mention of the blessing of 
the oil, by putting into Aidan’s mouth a promise 
that the pouring of the oil should affect the wind 
“statim quiescentibus ventis,” and by dwelling on 
the “ prophecy” of the storm. The ampulla would 
not have contained much oil. 

O. W. Tancock, 
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The passage from Bede (Eccl. Hist., iii. 15) is 
given at length by Mr. J. J. Banpwett WorkarpD 
in an early translation into English (Stapleton’s, 
1565), in “N. & Q.,” 2™¢ 8. xii. 189. It was 
asked at the time what connexion there was 
between this story and the miracle, but no answer 
was given. There are plenty of earlier references 
to the practice, but not to the actual existence of 
the proverb. See for this Plutarch, “De Primo 
Frigido,” Opp. Mor., fol., p. 9508, where he dis- 
cusses Aristotle’s remarks upon the result of pour- 
ing oil on troubled water ; also “ Queest. Natural.,” 
ib. p. 914%. Compare with this St. Basil, “In 
Hexiem.,” Hom. ii. § 7, tom. i. p. 19¢; St."Am- 
brose, “ Hexiiem.,” 1. i. c. ix. § 33. In Plautus, 
Paen., v. iv. 64, there is the proverb “ Canem faciam 
tibi oleo tranquilliorem.” Ep. MarsHatt. 


I am glad to be able to supply the original 
Latin from the edition “ Bede Historia Ecclesias- 
tica, curd Roberti Hussey, B.D., Histor. Eccle- 
siast. Prof. Reg.,” Oxford, 1846. At p. 142 will 
be found cap. xy. of ‘1b. iii., which, as it contains 
the whole story, I think it best to copy in extenso. 
The lines in italics are so printed in the original :— 


“Ut episcopus Aidan nautis et tempestatem futuram 
preedixerit, et oleum sanctum quo hanc sedarent, dederit. 

“Qui cujus meriti fuerit etiam miraculorum signis 
internus arbiter edocuit, e quibus tria memoriw causa 
ponere satis sit. Presbyter quidam nomine Utta, multz 
gravitatis ac veritatis vir, et ob id omnibus, etiam ipsis 
principibus ezculi honorabilis, cum mitteretur Cantiam 
ob adducendam inde conjugem regi Osuio, filiam vide- 
licet Aiduini regis Eanfledam, que occiso patre illue 
fuerat adducta : qui terrestri quidem itinere illo venire, 
sed navigio cum virgine redire disponebat, accessit ad 
episcopum Aidanum, obsecrans eum, pro se suisque qui 
tantum iter erant adgressuri, Domino supplicare. ui 
benedicens illos, ac Domino commendans, dedit etiam 
oleum sanctificatum: Scio, inquiens, quia ubi navem 
ascenderitis, tempestas vobis et ventus contrarius super- 
weniet ; sed (u memento ut hoc oleum quod tibi do, mittas 
tm mare ; et statim quiescentibus ventis, serenitas maris 
vos lata prosequetur, ac cupito itinere domum remittet. 
Que cuncta ut predixerat antistes, ex ordine completa 
sunt : et quidem imprimis furentibus undis pelagi, ten- 
tabant nautz anchoris in mare missis navem retinere, 
neque hoc agentes, aliquid proficiebant : cumque verren- 
tibus undique et implere incipientibus navem fluctibus, 
mortem sibi omnes imminere, jamjamque adesse vide- 
rent, tandem presbyter reminiscens verba antistitis, 
adsumpta ampulla misit de oleo in pontum, et statim, 
ut preedictum erat, suo quievit afervore, Sicque factum 
est, ut vir Dei et per prophetie spiritum tempestatem 
futuram, et per virtutem ejusdem spiritus, 

he exortam, quamvis corporaliter absens, sopiverit. 
Cujus ordinem miraculi non quilibet dubius relator, sed 
fidelissimus mihi nostre ecclesie presbyter, Cynimund 
vocabulo, narravit, qui se hoc ab ipso Utta presbytero, 
in quo et per quem completum est, audisse perhibebat.” 


G R 
Reng Walt ippes Ricaup 


Although the calming effect on the sea is attri- 
buted not iney, to the oil, but to the fact that 
it was holy oil, “ oleum sanctificatum,” yet, one 
cannot but have a shrewd surmise that the saint 


had already had some experience of its efficacy on 
the stormy waters of the east coast. 

It may not be without interest to annex the 
Anglo-Saxon translation by King Alfred of the 
passage in Bede, since it gives the exact form in 
which the narrative presented itself to our fore- 
fathers a thousand years ago:— 


“Tha dyde he swa & hi bletsode & Gode bebead 
sealde enc swylce tham Messe Preoste gehalgodne ele., 
& ewth him to; Ic wat, sona thes the ge on scyp 
astigath, that ofer eow cymeth mycel storm & hreolines 
& witherward wind astigeth ; ac gemyne thu that tha 
thisne ele the ic the nu sylle send on tha ew, & sona 
instzepe tha windas gestillath & thees sss smyltnys zfter- 
fyligeth, & eow blithe on eowerne willsith ham for- 
leteth.” 

“And ealle thas thing swa se Biscop forecweth of 
endebyrdnysse gelumpon & gefyllede wron : Ond sona 
wrest thes the hi on scyp eodan, & ut ferdon, that 
astigon witherwarde windas & tha ytha weollan & 
weddan thes sas: tha ongunnon tha mydlingas & tha 
scypmen tha ancras upp teon, & on thone sz sendan, 
woldon that scyp mid gefestnian & theah the hig this 
dydon, nowiht hi on tham fremedon, ac tha ytha weollan 
& ymb sweoran & wzghwonene that ecyp fyidon, that hi 
him neenigra synto wendan, ac hi ealle death sylfne him 
ondwardne gefaron. 

“Da wetnyhstan gemunde se Messe Preost thes Bis- 
copes word, genam tha his ampullan & sumne, del thas 
eles sende on thone ex, & sona insteepe swa hit fore- 
cweden wees, gestilde seo se fram tham wylme. And 
swa wees geworden that se Godes wer thurh witedomes 
gast thone storm towardne foreseah, & thurh thes ylean 
gastes magen tha he upp cumende wees, that he hine 
aswefede & gestilde theah the he licumlice ther zfward 
were, Thysses wundres endebyrdnis nenig twegende 
secgend, ac se getreowesta Messe Preost ure cyricean 
Cynemund hatte me this sede, that he hit po. fram 
tham sylfan Uttan Messe Preoste on tham this wunder 
gefylled wees,” 


If the spelling is modernized and a few obsolete 

words replaced, this passage, in its native sim- 

plicity, presents a fine example of our noble mother 

tongue. J. A. Picrox. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Bede is careful to tell us that he had received 
this account from a “ fidelissimus nostre ecclesie 
presbyter,” named Cynemund, who had heard it 
from Utta himself.. W. T. Lynx. 

Blackheath, 


We have again inserted the quotation from Bede, in 
order that the question may, so far as ible, be settled 
and quitted, At the time of our insertion of Dr. 
Brewer's note we were unaware that, in this case, as 
in previous cases, the “ discovery” which was sent to us 
had first appeared in “N. & Q.” To this, however, Ma, 
MAgsHaLt drew attention. A portion of the 
quotation from Bede, referring to the action of Presbyter 
Utta, supplied by Grapes Ricaup, appeared 
in 6t» §, vi. 377. For the extract from Bede we have 
also to thank Sir J. A. Proton, the Rey. E. Leaton Buex- 
xrnsopp, Mr. W. T. Lynx, Mr. A. C. Mounsgy, &c.] 


Bierartace or Lorp Beaconsrrerp (6 8. 
x. 309).—The first chapter of Mr. T. P, O'Connor's 
— Beaconsfield opens with the following para- 
grapa:— 


| 
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“There are two stories with regard to the date of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s birth: the one given by himself, the 
other by Mr. Picciotto, According to ‘ Dod’—that is 
Lord Beaconsfield—the future Premier was born on 
Dec. 21, in the year 1805: Mr. Picciotto fixes the date 
of the birth in 1804, a year earlier. There is the same 
uncertainty as to where Lord Beaconsfield was born: 
gome say it was in Hackney ; but the generally accepted 
tradition is that it was in the house at the south-west 
corner of Bloomsbury Square, facing Hart Street.” 
In a note to the sixth edition of his book 
(p. xxxvii) Mr. O'Connor corrects the statement 
as to the place of Lord Beaconsfield’s birth:— 

“ He [Lord Beaconsfield] stated that when his father 
was young in his married life, he was poor, and lived in 
achamber in the Adelphi (7imes, April 20, 1881). His 
large store of books overflowed into every room in the 


house, including that in which the future Premier was | R 


born ; hence the phrase in the general preface to his 
works, ‘ Born in a Library,’ ” 
G. F. R. B. 


In the summer of 1869, at a dinner given by 
the late Sir Anthony Panizzi, who lived at No. 31, 
Bloomsbury Square, I heard, before dinner, Mr. 
Disraeli say, at the same time pointing with 
his hand towards the direction of the house, ‘‘ That 
is the house where I was born” (the south-west 
corner of the above square). Louis Facan. 


On what authority has it been stated that Lord 
Beaconsfield was born in a house, now in the oc- 
— of a hatter, facing Compton Terrace, 

ington? William Howitt, in his Northern 
Heights of London, 1869, does not even include 

is name among “the remarkable persons who 
lived in Islington.” Mr. T. P. O'Connor, M.P., 
in his biography of the great statesman, writes :— 

“There is uncertainty as to where Lord Beaconsfield 
was born: some say Hackney; but the generally ac- 
cepted tradition is that it was in the house at the south- 
west corner of Bloomsbury Square, facing Hart Street.” 
— Vide p.1, sixth edition, 1834. 

Tn Old and New London, vol. iv. p. 542, it is re- 

corded that Isaac D’Israeli (who was, according to 

his son, “a complete literary character”) occupied 

the house No. 6, in Bloomsbury Square, and here 

his gifted son Benjamin Disraeli was born in 

December, 1804. Henry G. Hops, 
Freegrove Road, N, 


There is no doubt, I believe, that Lord Beacons- 

id was born in the Adelphi, though the number 
of the house is at present unknown. This is stated 
to be so by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, in his recent 
paper on “The Adelphi and its Site” (the Anti- 
quary, vol. x. p. 100), which must be treated as 
containing the most accurate account of the 
Adelphi to the present time. Mr. George R. 
Emerson, in his short life of Lord Beaconsfield 
Ward, Lock & Co.), asserts that Lord Beaconsfield 
umself, shortly before his death, told Lord Bar- 
Tington that he was born in the Adelphi. Upper 
Islington, Bloomsbury Square, and Hack- 


ney have also respectively been ascribed as his 
birthplace, but by whom and on what authority I 
know not. ALPHA. 


There is a statement in the Standard of 
April 22, 1881, which professed to give the exact 
place of Lord Beaconsfield’s birth. It is :— 

* As there are still doubts as to the exact birth-place 
of tlie deceased peer, it may he interesting to state that 
Mr. E, G. Rust, of 6, Bloomsbury Square, W.C., gives 
assurance that he was born in that house, and that it 
does not face Hart Street.” 

In support of this it is mentioned 

“that there is allusion in Picciotto’s Sketches of Anglo- 

Jewish History to Isaac D'Israeli’s election to the 

wardenship of the Bevis Marks Synagogue. His letter 

declining that office is dated from King’s Road, Bedford 
ow,” 


Farther confirmation that “the younger Disraeli 
passed his earlier years in the Bloomsbury district ” 
is considered to be supplied by the following ex- 
tract from the baptismal register of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn :— 

“July 31, 1817.—Benjamin ‘sd to be about twelve 
years old,’ son of Isaac and Maria D’Israeli (former de- 
scribed as og a residing at King’s Road. Officiat- 
ing clergyman Rev, J. Thimbleby.” 

Ev. 

Your valued correspondent Mr. Edward Wal- 
ford, writing in his Old and New London, vol. iv. 
p. 542, says:— 

“Of other residents of Bloomsbury Square in more 
recent times may be mentioned Isaac D’lsraeli, who in 
1826 occupied the house No. 6......here his gifted son 
was born in December, 1804.” 

The same locality is given in Mr. Lewis Apjohn’s 
Life and Work of Lord Beaconsfield. 

T. Cann B.A. 
Chester. 


The fact of Lord Beaconsfield having been born 
in the Adelphi rests on the statement made by his 
lordship to that effect to his intimate personal 
friend Lord Barrington. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W 


Scotsman or Scorcuman (6S, x. 308).—An 
inscription is to be placed on a monument, and it 
is asked which of these terms is to be preferred. 
The term Scotsman ought to be chosen instead of 
the other. Robert Chambers calls his work, in 
four volumes, Lives of Eminent Scotsmen. An 
Edinburgh daily paper of great circulation calls 
itself the Scotsman, The first term is one letter 
shorter, is easier to pronounce, and has some 
flavour of antiquity about it. The adjective Scots 
is a contraction of Scottis. Of course Scotch is a 
contraction of Scottish. Of the four brothers-in- 
law, the natives of the four divisions of the United 
Kingdom, one of them is better off than the others, 
as in a short word of four letters the Scot is able 
to describe himself, while the Englishman, the 


Welshman, or the Irishman has to put himself to 
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a larger expenditure of breath. For the intended 
inscription I do not know how Scot would do. 
It is very convenient in some cases, as in the 
Society of True Scots. As to the terms North 
Britain, North Briton, and North British, they 
ought always to be looked on with dislike. 
Tuomas Srratron. 


Scotchman, of course, is the right English word 
for an inscription, and must be admitted by every 
one as correct. The word Scotsman might not be 
challenged if employed, and many natives of Scot- 
land might prefer it; but the word Scotchman could 
be challenged by nobody. ©. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill, 


With reference to this inquiry, it may be men- 
tioned that the late John hit Burton, D.C.L., 
Historiographer-Royal for Scotland, in his most 
interesting The Scot Abroad, invariably uses the 
words Scot, Scots, Scotsman, and Scotsmen. 


Henry G. Hore. 
Freegrove Road, N, 


A Lancasnirne Batiap (6" §. vi. 269, 418, 
476; vii. 275).—Perhaps the inquirer after this 
ballad may be interested in hearing the North- 
umbrian version. As a child I was frequently told 
the story of the golden ball, when staying in the 
neighbourhood of the Cheviots, by a woman who 
was a native of the Borderland. Abbreviated, the 
tale runs as follows. There was once a poor girl 
who went as servant toa veryrich lady. The rich 
lady, who was surrounded with every magnificence, 
— a golden ball which she held in very 

igh esteem, and which the servant had to clean 
every day, being threatened with death if she was 
careless enough to lose it. One day whilst clean- 
ing it beside a stream the ball slipped from her 
hands and disappeared. Being condemned to 
death, the girl mounted the scaffold and prepared 
to die. The story was always related so far in 
prose, and it was only at the scene of execution 
that the narrator broke into rhyme:— 

7 ~~ the rope! Stop the rope ! 

or here I see my mother coming. 
Oh, mother, have you brought the golden ball 
And come to set me free ; 
Or are you only here to see me die 
Upon the high, high gallows tree ?” 
The mother’s answer was that she had only come 
to see her die; and all her other relations appeared, 
with a like result. Her lover, who was the last 
to come, produced the golden ball, and the execu- 
tion was at once put a stop to. We have in our 
house two servants, both Northumbrians, who re- 
member the story as I have related it from their 
childhood. I have never seen it in print. 


Kare Tuompson. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Tae Particte “De” (6% §, ix. 469, 516; x. 
136, 216, 277).—I take it that the name Death is 


simply a corrupt form of the name borne by the 
Kentish family of D’Aeth, of Knowlton Court, who 
derive themselves, I think, from Ath, in Flanders, 
All the D’Aeths now known to me are D’Aeths in 
the female line only, their own name being Hughes 
or Hallett. Sir John Narborough, Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel’s son-in-law, was, I believe, kin to the 
D’Aeths. Death, the horse dealer (on his pale 
horse), was a familiar figure in my time at Cam- 
bridge. A. J. M. 


Reapiye - Room Caarrs at THe Baririse 
Museum (6% §, x. 186, 277).—I am glad to hear 
that somebody likes the wooden chairs. As to the 
ladies’ tables, I always sit at one myself, unless 
compelled to do otherwise; but between ten o'clock 
and one I generally find them full. In the after- 
noon they are more frequently empty. 

Mr. Wanp will, I hope, forgive me if I am 
unable to see the absurdity of a suggestion that a 
gentleman who prefers a particular chair might 
reasonably select it from his own abundant supply, 
rather than out of the few which are not intended 
for his use. HERMENTRUDE. 


Rastaquokre (6" S. x. 9, 31).--D.’s note at 
p. 31 is very short, too short, but there is more 
than one inaccuracy in it. In the first place, the 
rastaquonére of p. 9 was a printer's error, it is 
true, but for rastaquouére, the form used by Miss 
Braddon and now universally adopted, and not for 
rastaquoére, the form given by D. Very possibly, 
however, as I shall show further on, rastaquoire 
was the original form. In the second place, this 
word, which is said by D. to have “ spread from 
the Palais Royal farce of Le Brésilien,” is not to 
be found in that farce at all! I shall endeavour 
to show, notwithstanding, that it may have taken 
its origin from that piece. In the third place, 
there is but a very small amount of truth in D.’s 
last statement, that the word was “first used for 
rich South Americans, but now for all non- 
European foreigners, for whom it is the | 
modern French designation.” It was, ind 

robably first used of South Americans, chiefly 
razilians, but certainly all rich South Americans 
were never so called, for from the first it was 
always used in an unfavourable sense, and of this 
Miss Braddon was aware, for she says (also in 
Phantom Fortune), C’est un rastaquowére, mais 
rastaquouére de bon genre”; and even this favour- 
able specimen of the type is described as having 
made his money in a disreputable way, and being 
more or less of an adventurer. Rigaud also, in 
his Dict. @Argot Moderne, defines the word (of 
which he also gives the form rastaquére) 98 
“ étranger, et principalement Brésilien, en toilette 
riche et de mauvais goft.” The word was after- 
wards extended to Spanish Americans (Cuba, 
Peru, &c., a8 in Phantom Fortune and in A. 
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Daudet’s Sapho), and now it has come to be used 
of any foreigner, European or non-European, 
who makes a great display in every way, and 
frequently bears a sonorous title,* but whose 
antecedents are doubtful; it is even applied 
to women. Thus, in the fewilleton of the French 
Figaro of August 29, I find the Marquise Obardi, 
who passes for an Italian, but is really French, 
and apparently of low extraction, described as 
“une parvenue, une rastaguouére, une drdlesse 
charmante, sortie on ne sait d’ol, apparue un jour 
on ne sait comment dans le monde des aventuriers, 
et sachant y faire figure.” 

With regard to the origin of the word, it is true 
that it is not to be found in Le Brésilien, but we 
do find there some words from which it may have 
been formed. There is a Frenchman in the piece 
who passes himself off as a Brazilian, and who, in 
order the better to keep up his character, gives 
vent on two occasions to certain words which, 
though entirely of his own invention and destitute 
of meaning, have, in his opinion, a certain Portu- 
guese ring about them. These words are, “ Quo 
resta buena avatas salem porto nixa voronidis 
pampas.” Now, if we take the first two words, 
“Quo resta,” invert their order, and add the 
foreign masculine termination ére,t we obtain at 
once resta-quo-ére, which, with the exception of ¢ 
for a,t is precisely the word we want;§ and, 
curiously enough, resta quo eres (the same word with 
an s added) means in questionable Spanish and bad 
Latin|| “ reste oi: tu es,” or “remain where thou 
art "—a very suitable admonition to foreigners of 
doubtful character, who are tempted to leave their 
own country in quest of adventure. But all this 
is, of course, only a guess, Perhaps D. will tell 
us why he pitched upon Le Brésilien as the source 
of the word. Cuance. 

[In consequence of Dr. Cuance’s reference to M. 
Brasseur, we have written to that eminent artist, whose 


* Thus in the Figaro of September 7 I find the 
following : ‘‘ La jolie invention que votre Bulletin ! [a 
— official list of all foreigners of distinction, to be 
published once a week } et l'ingénieuse facon d’empécher 
un rastaqguouére de s'introduire chez nous sous un nom 
@emprunt, et des titres de contrabande.” 

t Zre as a masculine termination is very rare in 
French. At the present time I can only think of the 
word trowvére, and this is an old word. Zro and e¢iro 
are, on the contrary, very : terminati in 
Spanish and Portuguese respectively, and would give ére 
in French. 

t This is no difficulty. Comp. the Germ. Rast, rasten 
with our rest—repose. In this case, however, a is thought 
to be the original vowel. 

§ That French slang is quite capable of building up 
words in this highly irregular way, I have shown in my 
note on rococo (6 8. x. 10). 

| The ordinary Spanish equivalent of the French verb 
ester is quedar, not restar ; and where in such a case 
would, of course, be wi, and not quo, in Latin. 


friendly letter we print, as it disposes of the contro- 


versy :— 
Théatre des Nouveautés, 
Boulevard des Italiens, 26. 

Mon cuer Monsrevr,—Je m’empresse de répondre & 
votre demande, 

C'est en effet moi qui dans Ze Brésilien ai_prononcé 
le mot rastaquouére sans en connaitre la moindre signifi- 
cation. C était dans une scéne de colére, de jalousie, que 
je faisais 4 Gil Perés, et je lui di-nis, Rastaquouere, 
dagouére, tatouere/ J'avoue franchement qu’en disant 
cela, c’était un pur eapagno! de fantaisie. 

Voila, mon cher grand maitre, tout ce que je puis vous 
écrire 4 ce sujet, 

Je désire de tout mon coeur que vous vous portiez tou- 
jours bien, et j'éspére vous serrer la main d'ici peu de 
temps. 

Agréez, je vous prie, l'assurance de mes sentiments les 
plus distingués. BRASSEUR, 


Tae (6 x. 247).—Aldrovandus 
gives the following references. The passage “ Bonus 
ille Scarabeeus meus,” &c., occurs in 8S. Augustine’s 
Soliloquiorum Libri Duo, sub “De Admiranda 
Christi Humanitate” (in Migne, vols. xxxviii. 
xxxix. p. 2039, sect. 4). The expressions “ Vermis 
in Cruce,” ‘ Scarabseus in Cruce,” are to be found 
in S. Ambrose’s Expositio Evangelit secundum 
Lucam, lib. x. (in Migne, vols. xiv. xv. p. 1832, 
sect. 113). St. Ambrose also quotes Pierius Va- 
lerianus (lib, viii. Hieroglyph.), who explains the 
reason why the scarab is considered emblematic 
of iy Unigenitus” by theologians. L. L. K. 


I have found the following passage on this sub- 
ject in Bishop Pearson’s Prefatio Parenetica in 
Vet. Test. Grec.,which is printed in Pearson’s Minor 
Theological Works, ed. Churton, 1844, ii, 270. 
Speaking of the importance of the study of the 
LXX.., the learned theologian says: “‘ Quis mentem 
S. Ambrosii assequeretur qui in Oratione de Obitu 
Theodosii [sect. 46, cp. S. Ambros. Epist. xxxii. 
6] de Helena in hunc modum loquitur, ‘ Adoravit 
illum, qui pependit in ligno, illum, inquam, qui 
sicut scarabseeus clamavit, ut persecutoribus suis 
eccata condonaret,’ nisi qui sciat eum ad illa 
abac., ii, 11, respexisse, Ai@os éx rtoiyov 


added as “ gag "’ (“ rastaquouére, tatouére"’) by Brasseur, 
the French actor, as a sort of refrain at the end of each 
couplet of a song in Le Brésilien. This would explain 
why the word is not to be found in the piece ; but if it is 
true, of which there is no evidence, where did Brasseur 
get the word from? The writer of the article seems to 
look upon it as a genuine Portuguese (or Spanish) word, 
In the French Figaro of Oct. 13, also, I find the follow- 
ing, in answer to a question which a friend of mine sent 
to the paper for me: “ Rastaquouere doit venir du mot 
espagnol rascacuero, du verbe rascar, gratter ou racler, 
et de cuero, cuir. On désign ainsi en termes de joueurs 
le croupier qui, avec son rateau, gratte le cuir ou tapis. 
Par extension, on I'a appliqué aux joueurs de profession 
et grecs, aux chevaliers d'industrie.” But, in the first 
place, I cannot discover that there is any such Spanish 
word; and in the second, if there were such a word, 


i In the World of Oct. 4 or 11, there is a long 
on rastaquouere, and the writer states that it was 


why should the c haye become ¢? 
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avrd; Unde et a S. Ambrosio et S. Augustino 
Christus appellatur, ‘Scarabeus bonus.’” The 
word xdv@apos and its Hebrew original are 
generally taken to mean a beam or rafter; S. Am- 
brose in the above passage understands the LXX. 
word to be the Grawco-Egyptian xdv@apos, one of 
the terms for the scarabseus, the sacred beetle of 
Egypt. For more about the scarabeus and its 

lace in the sacred symbolism of ancient and 
Bhristian Egypt see the very interesting article 
written by the Dean of Wells in Smith’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, s.v. ‘‘ Urim and Thummin,” p. 1604. 
For the scarabeus in Egyptian art see Westropp’s 
Handbook of Archeology, p. 378. 

A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford, 


Mr. Hargreave Jennings has ingeniously brought 
together some testimony with a view to showing 
the identity of the scarabeus with various symbols 
of Christian mythology. R. H. Bosx. 


Inscriptions tn Scnoor Prizes (6" S. ix. 148, 
274, 373; x. 356).—Three books in my library 
have the following inscriptions :— 

1. Rotgerum ab Hoergen Condictum Wassenberg nobi- 
lem, pium, magneque spei adolescentem, in ultimo 
scriptionis certamine, ceteris omnibus pancratice cer- 
tantibus palmam preeripuisse A° 1621: 4 Nov. Testor 
ego Henricus Mauritius Schachtius Gymnasii Dussel- 
dorpiani S.J. prafectus. Idem affirmo Bernardus 
Bucholtz Soc. Jesu sup. mag, (College seal.) 

2. Probo ac ingenuo Adolescenti Joanni Baptiste Van 
Saleghem Gandensi e Media classe Grammatices Gradum 
Facienti et palmam pietatis adepto. Allusio ad nomen 
Van Saleghem anagramma huc age manes et perpetuam 
pietatis palmam relatam. Quod pius esses, toto anno 
data palma probavit. Quodque pius maneas hec modo 
palma probat. In Gymnasio Soc’tis Jesy 9* 7bris, 1738. 
This prize is the life of the Archduke Leopold 
William of Austria, by N. Avancin, S.J. (Ant- 
werp, Plantin, 1665). 

3. Ex munificentia capituli Tornacensis ealentiace Rosi- 
ferw institutionis imitatione, Libero sodalium suorum 
re cui annuimus inter majores Convictis alumnos 

irtutis ac morum integritatis premium Celsiesimi 
principis Tornacensis Episcopi manu propria oblatum 
accepit Simon Josephus De la motte in secunda classe 
discipulus. Die 12* Aug., 1776. Quod Testor Gilis 
Psb.* Coll. Primar. (College seal.) 

This prize is a large quarto edition of Corneille’s 
translation of the Imitation of Christ (Nancy, 
1745). Epmunp WarTeERToN. 


Carerwavut (6% §. x. 185, 237, 317).—The 
suggestion made at the last reference, that the 
syllable waul has something to do with A.-S. 
wealh, foreign, is certainly wrong, and could not 
have been made by any one who had read the 
article in my dictionary with reasonable care. I 
have shown that the M.E. verb was not waul, but 


* Le., presbyter. 


wawen, which certainly meant “to make a dis- 
agreeable noise.” Of this verb waul is the fre- 
quentative form ; the -i is the same as in wai-l, 
mew-l, squea-l, and we have very many instances 
of final -/e with the same frequentative meaning, 
Moreover, the most elementary knowledge of 
English phonetics will show that aw does not 
answer to A.-S. ea; as a fact, the A.-S. wealh 
became wale, and is still preserved in Wales, i.¢., 
the foreigners, now misused as the name of a 
country instead of the name of a people. The 
adjective is Welsh, i.e., Wale-ish, with the usual 
umlaut, and this is still further from the sound of 
English au. 

The real difficulty is in the syllable -er, which I 
regret that I have not hitherto explained. It is, 
however, an old Scandinavian genitive suffix, not 
uncommon in Middle English. Readers who know 
no more of Chaucer than the first hundred lines 
must have seen the word night-er-tale, which is 
precisely the Icelandicndttar-tal, a number or 
succession of nights; so that nightertale really 
means “ for a succession of nights,” but is vaguely 
used by Chaucer with the general idea of “ night 
season.” So in the present case, the M.E. cater 
is the Icel. kattar, of a cat, gen. case of kéttr,a 
cat, and is the form used in composition ; hence 
kattar-auga, cat’s eye (a plant) ; kattar-rdfa, cat’s 
tail ; kattar-skinn, cat’s skin ; kattar-tunga, cat’s 
tongue. Hence cater-waw, sb., would mean “ cat’s 
ery”; and cater-wawen, vb., “ to uttera cat’s cry”; 
whence cater-wau-l, sb., “a continuous cat’s cry,” 
and the verb cater-waul, ‘to go on uttering a cat's 
ery.” Of. W. cathderig, caterwauling, from cath, 
a cat, and terig, rutting. I hope I have now 
made this sufficiently plain, and that we may be 
spared any further discussion of the matter. 

The suggestion that cater is equivalent to the 
G. Kater is, of course, out of the question. It 
actually requires the supposition that the final -er 
is a High German suffix (!), which is wholly out 
of place in a Middle English word. Guesses which 
ignore the history of our language are best unmade. 

Wauter W. SKzat. 


The following quotations may be of interest to 
those gentlemen who are discussing in your pages 
the derivation of the word caterwaul :— 

1. “ Wild sayes, kind Wanley you'r to blame 
Amongst these Swans his Goose to name, 
Yea though his lucky gagling yaul 
Once help to save one Capital.” 
Dr, Wild to the Ingenious Mr. Wanley. 
2. “ You’l find the Claret will revive your Gout, 
And then we shall hear thy Goose-gagling yaul 
Cry out for help to save thy Pedestal.” P 
Mr. Wanley to Dr. Wild. 


Both of these quotations come from a collection of 
Dr. Wild’s poems entitled “Jter Boreale, With 
other Select Poems : being an Exact Collection of 
all hitherto Extant, and some Added: Never 
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Printed before this Year, 1671. The Author R. 

Wild, D.D. London, Printed for R. R. and W.C., 

and are to be sold in St. Pauls Churchyard, and 

at the Exchange, 1671”: 1, p. 106, ll. 23-26; 
p. 110, ll. 4-6. Row Strona. 
1, Priory Grove, West Brompton, 8. W. 


Spreit or Contrapiction x. 248).—This 
was a popular medizval joke, which I have met 
with in several books ; the earliest I can remember 
is in Dialogues of Creatures Moralysed (Rastall, 
about 1520), cap. xxx., which, if I mistake not, I 
sent to“ N. & Q.” a year or two since. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Contrave oF Siena (6 §. x. 247, 310). — 
After my reply on this subject had gone to press, 
I recollected that the ‘‘ Nome di Dio” (Contrada, 
No. 13), which I had called “a singular dedica- 
tion,” is the local name for the monogram of Jesus 
surrounded by rays,* which was the symbol of St. 
Bernardino of Siena’s reforms, and is seen to this 
day all over Siena. Lupa (Contrada, No. 15) is, 
curiously enough, the name ascribed to the mother 
of St. Catherine, so one legend mingles with 
another. R. Busx. 


Name or Mercatre (6 §. x. 268).—If Mr. 
Mertcatre wishes to add a few more calves to 
the herd he has collected, I send him a small 
drove: Calff, 1280 (Fines Roll); Calueffot, 1280 
(ib.); Coo, 1385 (Pardons Roll); Cowebaker, 
1377 (Close Roll) ; Caluesbane, 1411 (ib.) ; Oxe, 
1382 (Pardons Roll); Cowebolle, 1400 (Close 
Roll); Le Ku, 1252 (Close Roll), elsewhere 
spelt Le Keu, same roll. HERMENTRUDE. 


or Martruew Prior (6 S. ix. 
209, 278, 455).—There is an article on “ Prior ; 
was he a Dorsetshire man?” in the October 
number of Longman’s Magazine, by Mr. Weld 
Taylor. J. MaskELt. 


Sir Horsman (6% S. x. 188). —Members 
of the Horsman family lived at Stretton, Rutland, 
at the Mansion House—of which only the founda- 
tions are now visible—in the field called “The 
Parks,” between the church and the Great North 

On the north wall of the chancel of Stretton 
Church, within the altar rails, is a marble memorial 
to Edward Horsman, born 1677, died 1720; and 
there are other memorials to members of the same 
family in other parts of the church. Some of 
these inscriptions are partly illegible, from having 


*A story was told me in Siena in evidence of the 
povelarity Chie symbol attained. Some printers, whose 
ine of business was playing-cards, came to St. Bernar- 

to complain that they were utterly ruined by his 
preaching ; no one bought playing-cards any more, “I 
will give you a much better trade,” said St. Bernardino : 
and he set them to make his monogram. This had such 
sale that they grew richer than before. 


been walked upon. I have made faithful copies 
of them, and if Mrs, B. F. Scaruert should wish 
to see them, I can send them to her. That in- 
scribed to ROB : HORSMAN : ARM : bears date 1677. 
I may say that Mr. Justin Simpson, of Stamford, 
has had my copies of these inscriptions, and is 
engaged upon a pedigree of the Horsmans. If 
Mrs. B. F. Scartertr will look in Blore’s Rutland, 
under the head “ Tickencote,” she will see, in the 
pedigree of the Wingfields, that there was inter- 
marriage between the Wingfields and the Hors- 
mans. Corusert Beve. 


Sovrce or Srory Wanrtep (6 §., viii. 368 ; 
ix. 497; x. 53, 138, 214)—The proverb “La 
nuit porte conseil” is evidence that in a multitude 
of instances the mind does not spend itself in vain 
in sleep, and, seeing that by the time we reach 
the allotted three score and ten we have spent at 
the least one score and three years in bed, it is as 
well. It is most probable that if people took 
more notice of what their thoughts are doing in 
their sleeping hours still more use might be made 
of their “seep In harmony with what has 
already been quoted as to the rapidity of dream- 
ing, 1 remember that in the days when [I slept 
well enough to require calling, I dreamed, most 
mornings, an intricate story to account for the 
noise at the door, and during the three or four 
knockings that might be given in half a minute I 
have seemed to live through considerable periods. 

Like Mr. Marsnatu’s Euclid lesson, and 
the instance ante, p. 318, many scores of 
times the answer to a letter or other matter 
that seemed a problem overnight has sug- 
gested itself with perfect ease in the morning. 
Two or three times a whole poem, which I should 
be quite incapable of writing under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, has come into my head during a very 
brief snatch of morning sleep, for want of imme- 
diate writing down destined to fade away, not 
so rapidly, however, as to deprive me of all 
recollection of its purport. Another time a legend 
quite new to me came into my head, and this [ 
wrote down at the moment. I thought I was in 
the study of a friend, and found him (most incon- 
gruously) engaged on a series of illuminations, 
which, in answer to my inquiry, he said por- 
trayed “The Legend of the Son of Christ.” The title 
naturally astonished me, and I asked to see it, 
and I can remember distinctly four sheets of 
beautiful illuminations, with black-letter inscrip- 
tions as follows :— 

1, “ This is the Legend of the Son of Christ, 
Wicked men slew him and put him in a pie.” 
2. “Then Christ said, ‘ Bring him unto Me.’ 
So they brought the pie, and placed it before Him, 
3. “ And Christ touched the pie with the sword, 
And said, ‘Son of Christ, awake, arise,’ ”’ 
4. “ Then he rose up out of the pie, 


And stood before Him on the table.” 
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All the apostles were standing round the table in 
appropriately coloured garments, and the pie in 
the midst in burnished gold. I had not been 
recently occupied with the somewhat analogous 
story of St. Nicholas raising the three boys out of 
the brine, nor, indeed, with any legend at all; my 
brain must have pieced it together out of remoter 
materials. 

There is another sort of dream, however, which 
is by many ascribed to unconscious and almost 
supernatural thought, called warning dreams and 
second sight, but which, I think, might be proved 
to belong to the category of coincidences. If people 
are constantly dreaming of a variety of subjects, 
it must be now and then that the subject dreamt 
of should happen to coincide with something that 
occurs shortly after. It is only when such coin- 
cidence is of an important nature that it is re- 
membered and talked of, and then it is thought 
only to be accounted for by supernatural agency. 
But if people would take note of the useless co- 
incidences as well, one source of superstition would 
be removed. I have myself in this view noted a 
considerable number of very striking coincidental 
dreams, and so much to the point that it may be 
thought worth while to give a couple of instances. 
In the first case I had been somewhat troubled 
at having been obliged to delay returning the call 
of a dear Roman friend, the late Countess Lomax, 
and as the day was approaching for her leaving 
Eogland, I one night fulfilled the duty in a dream. 
She had given me an address at the house of a 
relative, 36, Dorset Square; I had no distinct 
knowledge where that was, much less of how the 
numbers were distributed, nevertheless in my 
dream I went straight to a house about the centre 
of the south side. This actually proved to be the 
position of the house when I made my call in 
person next day. 

In the second case I dreamt that I was walking 
in a wood in my father’s place in Kent, in a spot 
well known to me, where there was a good deal of 
sand under the firs ; I stumbled over some objects, 
which proved to be the heads left protruding of 
some ducks buried in the sand. The idea im- 
pressed me as so comical that I fortunately men- 
tioned it at breakfast next morning, and one or 
two persons remember that I did so. Only an hour 
later it happened that the old bailiff of the place 
came up for some instructions unexpectedly, and 
as he was leaving he said he must tell us a strange 
thing that had happened : there had been a robbery 
in the farmyard, and some stolen ducks had been 
found buried in the sand, with their heads pro- 
truding, in the very spot where I had seen the 
same, 

Now,tbis seems sucha very improbable coincidence 
that had anything resulted from it (such as the ex- 


culpation of a suspected person) many would have 
declared it to he Ksecond sight,” As it is, it can 


serve no purpose but to suggest that many “ warn. 
ing dreams,” which are generally treated as super- 
natural, are similarly but coincidences. 

The action of unconscious thought does not 
seem to be confined to sleep. All but some 
dreadfully self-possessed persons must at times 
be conscious of something akin to surprise at 
what they hear themselves say. A rapid rough-and- 
ready logic many times supplies an answer with- 
out the intervention of conscious reflection. It is, 
indeed, difficult to say why one half of our per- 
sonality arrogates to itself the Ichheit while the 
other half is actually doing the work. And yet 
no one can define the rapid and subtle communi- 
cation between the eye and the hand in reading 
music, in directing the exact line the wheels shall 
describe in driving ; nor how we gauge the dimen- 
sions and direction of every step; how, while 
absorbed in conversation at dinner, the choice of 
each mouthful follows a rational sequence ; how 
in one flash we see the result of a calculation 
without any working out by what is called 
mental arithmetic; or many more such phe- 
nomena of every-day life. 

To return to the story asked for at the first 
reference, two versions of an analogous one were 
told me in Rome, which I have given at pp. 189- 
196 and 431 of Fulk-lore of Rome. 

R. H. Busx. 


or Scor’s “ Witcucrarr” (6 S. x. 
208).—Lowndes says, “ Many copies were burnt,” 
There could not have been a great many of the 
first edition burnt, because, although we have no 
reason to believe that any of the second edition 
were burnt, one edition appears to be about as 
rare as the other. They are far from being common, 
yet neither is of extreme rarity. I have met 
with five copies of the first edition, 1584, and four 
of the second, 1651, in the hands of the “ trade” 
during the last two years, besides two or three 
more of each at auction sales. I have a good copy 
of each. The price of the first was 161, and of 
the second, elegantly bound in morocco, 8l. 8. 
Other copies were offered at 12/. and 4l. respec- 
tively. These prices are about double what the 
book fetched ten years ago. The first edition isa 
very handsome book, beautifully printed in black- 
letter, with fine ornamental initials. Its woodcuts, 
diagrams, &c., are much finer than those in the 
second edition, which are from different blocks, 
and engraved in a much coarser manner. 
second edition is much less correctly printed than 
the first, and, like many books of the period, 
abounds with printer’s errors. The first is that 
which should be followed in any reprint which 
may be made, more especially as the second does 
not appear to contain any new matter, 

I have also a third copy of the book, dated 
1657; but it is merely a reissue of the old sheets 
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with a new title-page. From this it appears the 
work went off but slowly. 

My attention was first called to it by a notice 
in P. Berjeau’s Bookworm ten or twelve years ago, 
which said that it was “a perfect storehouse of 
entertainment, full of capital tales, clever juggling 
tricks, and altogether a very sensible and enter- 
taining book.” This is quite correct. No Shak- 
sperean library should be without it. It contains 
many allusions to Robin Goodfellow, witches 
seething children in a caldron, and such _ 


Taz Manor (6 S. ix. 149, 198, 258, 431).— 
It appears that Bonaparte was troubled with a 
Mahdi during his invasion of Egypt. The fact is 
thus alluded to by De Bourienne in his Memoirs 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, vol. i. p. 187:— 

“Towards the end of the siege (St. Jean d’Acre) the 
general-in-chief received intelligence of some trifling in- 
surrections in northern Egypt. An angel had excited 
them,and the heavenly messenger, who had condescended 
to assume a name, was called Mahhady. This religious 
extravagance, however, did not last long, and tranquillity 
was soon restored. All that the fanatic Mahhady, who 
shrouded himself in mystery, succeeded in doing was to 
attack our rear by some vagabonds, whose illusions were 
dissipated by a few musket-shots.” 

Wittram Rayner. 

133, Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. 


Wittow Parrery Prare §. x. 329).—Mr. 
Benn may be glad of the information that the 
lines which he quotes are from a burlesque extra- 
vaganza, written by the late Francis Talfourd, and 
entitled The Mandarin’s Daughter, produced at 
the Strand Theatre on Friday, Dec. 26, 1851. 
~= spoken as a kind of prologue by Mr. 
T. W. Robertson—representing the Chinese en- 
chanter Chimpansee—who became afterwards cele- 
brated as the dramatist who furnished the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre with the comedies of Caste, 
School, &c. In the same piece, in a small part, 
appeared Miss Eglinton, who, as Miss M. E. 
Braddon, became seven years later famous as a 
novelist through the publication of her popular 
story Lady Audley's Secret. 

E. L, Buancnarp. 


Our Curistuas Number. 
Will correspondents kindly intending to contribute to 
our Christmas Number be good enough to forward their 
communications, headed “ Christmas,” without delay ? 


Miscellaneous. 


: NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

History of England wader Henry the Fourth. By James 
Hamilton Wylie, M.A. Vol. I., 1399-1404.  (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Asa contribution to that rewritten history of England 

which the recent facilitation of reference to national 

records has rendered necessary Mr. Wylie’s volume is 
It is a work of commendable accuracy and 
labour, is written on an intelligible system, and is fur- 


nished with notes which are an aid, and not an impedi- 
ment, to the reader, In the first volume, which alone 
has seen the light, the history of the turbulent reign of 
Henry is carried from the period of his usurpation, 1399, 
to the death in Rome of Pope Boniface IX. So stormy, 
with war in Scotland and in France and with rebellion 
in Northumberland and in Wales, is this epoch, the 
task of the chronicler is almost confined to the record of 
military prowess, As becomes a writer of the new school, 
however, Mr. Wylie bestows all possible attention upon 
those questions affecting principally the people, which 
it is now seen fall within the province of the historian, 
Persecutions of the Lollards come, of course, under the 
head of politics, a customary amusement of a monarch 
who had no foreign enemies with whom to combat being 
to burn those of his subjects who declined to see truth 
or falsehood as it presented itself to him and his ad- 
visers, Itis one of the claims of Henry IV. to a con- 
spicuous place among those whom Rabelais calls “ ces 
diables” of kings, that under his rule the punishment of 
burning at the stake in Smithfield was first inflicted. 
Green states that earlier instances have been found ; 
but, according to Stubbs, quoted in a note, no single case 
has been discovered by “the scrutiny of controversial 
historians or of legal antiquaries.” How prevalent were 
discontent and disaffection, and how ready were the 
people to look with favour upon any change which 
should relieve them from the intolerable burden of 
taxation is abundantly evident, Perhaps the most 
striking thing in the book is the extreme difficulty which 
attends the efforts of Henry to obtain money for his 
enterprises, warlike or connubial, Grants are made with 
great “grucching.” Much interest attends the sump- 
tuary ed cts, upon which, in chap. xix., Mr. Wylie writes. 
Two things etand out distinctly from the portion of his 
task that Mr. Wylie has accomplished ; first, that Henry, 
judged by the standard of the day, was a merciful 
monarch; and next, that the non-fulfilment of his 
pledges resulted from events over which he could have 
no control. The appearance of Mr. Wylie’s second 
volume will be welcomed, So far as regards Mr. Wylie’s 
literary style we will counsel a change. Let him go 
through his second volume and strike out every “ from” 
which is conjoined with a “ whence,” and let him sub- 
stitute “ whomever ” for “ whoever” after a preposition, 
** Promised eternal blessedness to whoever should be the 
true Mary” is wholly indefensible. 


The Uncanonical and Apocryphal Scriptures, With 
Introductions to the several Books and Fragments, 
Marginal Notes and References, and a General Intro- 
duction to the Apocrypha. By the Rev, W. R. Chur- 
ton, B.D. (Whitaker,) 

Tue Apocrypha has received but scanty justice at the 

hands of Baglish students. The fierce controversies 

which circled round it in the Elizabethan age; the 
attacks upon its public use in Divine Service at the 

Hampton Court Conference; the later skirmishes in 

1689, when a commission was appointed to consider the 

revision of the Prayer Book with a view to the compre- 

hension of Nonconformists; and the long dispute, fertile 
in pamphlets, which arose amongst the members of the 

Bible Society in 1824, with reference to the exclusion of 

the Apocrypba from the Bibles issued by the society, 

have, from time to time, directed men’s attention to 
these ancient books, but have failed to attract for them 
the study which they deserve. The revisers of the 

Lectionary have greatly reduced the number of lessons 

taken from the Apocrypha; though still a few noble 

chapters from Wisdom and from Ecclesiasticus are allowed 
to retain their place in the public service of the English 

Church, It seems, however, that the revived interest 
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in Talmudic and other Jewish literature has at length 
directed attention to these venerable monuments, and 
the want has been felt of a convenient edition of the 
English text carefully edited, with some critical aids, 
drawn from the best authorities, by way of prolegomena 
to the several books. 

Canon Churton has supplied exactly the help which 
was required. In his very compact volume be reprints 
the Authorized English Version, giving alternative 
renderings where the text seems obscure or inaccurate, 
and adding the third and fourth books of Maccabees, the 
version of which is based partly upon Cotton's translation 
and partly upon Bagster’s Greek and English Septuagint. 
A closely condensed introduction, occupying some four- 
and-twenty pages, discusses the relation of the Apo- 
crypha to the ancient Jewish Church and to the early 
Christian Church, the controversies of the sixteenth and 
later centuries, recent testimonies to the value of the 
Apocrypha (from men as widely apart as John Bunyan, 
Richard Baxter, Richard Cecil, Bishop Wordsworth, and 
Macarius, rector of the ecclesiastical academy of St. 
Petersburg) and its relation to other Jewish apocryphal 
literature ; and adds some interesting information re- 
Jating to the text and its versions, In addition to this 
critical apparatus, the editor prefixes to each separate 
book a brief essay recounting such particulars as have 
been ascertained with regard to the date and history 
of the book, and such other details as may be useful for 
the English reader. 

Will it not surprise some of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
to find amongst these apocryphal books a sentence which 
has become proverbial, not only amongst theologians, 
*“ Et desiit loquendo, et omnes populi clamaverunt, et 
dixerunt, magna est veritas et prevalet”? The story of 
which these words form part, that of the three wise 
sentences, in which Zorobabel obtained the palm for 
excellence, must be read in its entirety. It will be found 
at p. 43 of the present volume, 1 Esdras iv. 41 (in the 
Vulgate the reference will be 3 Esdras iv. 41). 

Canon Churton has produced a really valuable con- 
tribution to the study of these ecclesiastical books, em- 
bodying in a conveniently portable form some of the 
latest results of modern research. 


An Important tion in Metrology. By Charles A. L. 
Tatton MA.” (Tribner & Co.) 

Tuk time for writing the history of the Anglo-Israel craze 
has not yet arrived. Our pa author is evidently an 
ardent supporter of it; and it seems that “ brother Jona- 
than” is indeed a brother, instead of being a daughter 
nation, as we supposed. England and America are, in fact, 
the two sons of Joseph ; and, oddly enough, England is the 
parser son, Ephraim, and America the elder, Manaseeh. 
robably we must console ourselves by recollecting the 
assurance of Jacob with regard to his two grandsons, 
“his [Manasseh’s] younger brother shall be greater 
than he.” We have not space to detail the treasures of 
knowledge that, according to our author, are contained 
in the “ mysterious granite box [i.¢., in its dimensions} 
in the king's chamber of the great pyramid.” Neither 
can we touch upon the fanciful conjectural etymologies 
posed by him for the words Mizraim—Zgypt (rock 
out of the water) and pyramid (bread-measure). The 
Chaldean Ur, a word which we always supposed to sig- 
nify “fire” or “light,” means, it seems,“ great.” But 
we may be permitted to point out the nature of our 
author's Enowledge of scientific history, and then leave 
the /mportant Question to others. Speaking of the mean 
density of the earth, he says (p. 57), “ Later, however, 
Sir G. B. Airy, in a mine near Newcastle, was somewhat 
more successful, but arrived at the unexpectedly large 
result of 6565. Rev, John Michell next proposed a 


new mode of determination, which was later carried out 
by Cavendish with 5°45 as a result.” Few unacquainted 
with the subject would imagine, from this language, that 
the date of Cavendish’s torsion-balance experiments was 
1798, and that of Airy’s pendulum observations in the 
Harton coal-pit 1855, 


We have received the tenth edition of Messrs. Price's 
Guide to the Roman Villa recently discovered at Morton, 
between Sandown and Brading, Isle of Wight (Ventnor, 
Briddon Brothers). It contains an interesting account 
of the excavations, a good plan, and a number of illus- 
trations. With its aid every visitor will be able to make 
an intelligent examination of the ruins, and we strongly 
recommend all those who intend to visit these remains to 
procure a copy of the guide, 


Part X. of The Encyclopedic Dictionary concludes 
with “ Bot” or “ Bott.” The most noteworthy articles 
— ae are “Blue,” “Blood,” ‘ Body,” “ Bolt,” 
er.” 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Qn all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
asa guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Ciertcus (“Clergy and Trade”).—By the seventy- 
sixth Canon (1603) ministers are forbidden at any time 
to forsake their calling. “By a statute passed at the 
time of the Reformation, and by another in the latter 
part of the reign of George II1., ecclesiastical persons 
were restrained from trading and from taking farms of 
more than a certain value” (Cripps, Law of Church and 
Clergy, p. 75). These statutes are now repealed, and 1 &2 
Vict. c. 106, ss. 28-31, and 4 & 5 Vict. c. 14, are the 
Acts at present in force which restrain the clergy from 
trading. 

W. H. M. (“ Books on Chess "’).—Chess, ils Theory 
and Practice, M Staunton and Wormald (Virtue & Co., 
1876), seems likely to answer your purpose, As the 
analyses of various openings are constantly extended, 
the latest editions of works of the class are generally 
preferable. 

Ropert M. Tuvurcoop (“ Turnspit”).—The informa- 
tion you supply was anticipated, 6t 8, x, 271. 

C. A. Warp (“ Masonic MSS.”).—Not many MSS. of 
importance exist, some of them having perisied by fire 
or otherwise. These are in no case accessible to # non- 
Mason. 

P. D. (“ A Matrimonial Joke ”).—We are obliged for 
your communication under this heading. 1t is amusing, 
but ecarcely suited to our columns. 

Witrrep all received. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The Chief Wonder of 
Modern Times.— This incomparable medicine increas+s the 
appetite, strengthens the stomach, cleanses the liver, oorrects bilious- 
Bess, prevents flatulency, purifies the system, invigorates the nerver, 
and reinstates sound health. The enormous demand for these Pills 
b the globe ast hes every body, and asingle trial convinces 

the most ‘isa that no medicine equals Holioway’s Pils in its 
ability to remove all complaints incidental the human race. They 
are a Diessing to the afflicted, and a boon to all that labour under 
internal or external disease. The purification of the blood, removal 
of all restraint from the secretive crgans, and gentle aperitive action, 
| prolific sources of the extensive curative range of Holloway's 
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